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“‘ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 


"~AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper, 








THE EXILES OF SALZBURG. 
CHAPTER XI. 


Azour ten months afterwards, in the latter part of the 
tutumn of 1730, a knocking was heard at Peter's 
door. “ Come in!” cried he, without looking up from the 
book with which he was whiling away the time, and 
which contained some very beautiful wood-cuts of the 
seven wonders of the world. 

With hat in hand, Hans Weinleidtner stepped into the 
room, his countenance expressing timidity blended with 
cheerfulness. 
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THE MEETING INTERRUPTED, 


“ What art thou bringing, Hans ?” said Peter, squint. 
ing at him. 

“ The best respects of father and mother Manlicken, as 
well as those of my———” “ Wife,” was upon his tongue, 
but he restrained himself as though he had not actually 
married a wife. After a little hesitation, he added, “ My 


Barbara, and also——” here he again paused, “another 
father.” 


“What other father ?” 
_ “Myself,” replied Hans, bluntly, and blushing with 
joy, whilst he twirled his hat round his hand like a 
potter’s wheel. 
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“Aha! is it a boy or a girl?” said Peter, showing 
genuine satisfaction. 

“Tt is a boy,” said Hans, simpering. 

“Ts the little one quite wetlP What name wilt thou 
give him?” 

“ Peter—thy name,” replied Hans. 

“Pho! by no means do that. It might shame the 
boy to bear resemblance to me. Why hast thou called 
him after me? Didst not thou recollect that I was 
lame, squinted, and had a shock of red hair?” 

“ Certainly not,” protested Hans. “ We remembered 
only ‘the good Peter,’ whom we have to thank for 
everything.” 

’ © Ah! do not mention that. 
sponsors yet?” inquired he. 

“Yes,” said Hans. ‘“ We have chosen two, and thou 
wilt be the third.” 

“ Very well,” sighed Peter. 
two P” 

“ Manlicken and his wife.” 

“ Better and better still; all of the family. But I fear 
that the priest who once refused to marry thee will also 
refuse to christen the child.” 

“He has done so,” said Hans, “though to please 
Barbara I have been entreating him to do it.” 

“Then what dost thou now intend to do?” inquired 
Peter. 

“We must have a private christening at home,” said 
Hans, thoughtfully. “I have a little book of the 
Reverend Doctor Luther, called the Smaller Catechism.” 

“T know it well,” said Peter. 

“Tn this book,” continued Hans, “there is an exact 
account of the manner in which a child is to be baptized. 
So I will christen my boy myself. The smith at the 
Hutan has done the same: and the priest, who would 
have allowed my child to grow up a heathen, will have 
to answer for it. What I may want in the form of 
ceremony I shall make up for by excess of fatherly 
love.” 

“ Hans !” said Peter, deeply moved, “thou arta good 
fellow, and as judicious as if thou hadst seen as much of 
the world as myself. If that odious Father Grinselm 
were to have baptized thy young one I do not know 
whether thou wouldst have had me for a godfather, so 
much do I hate the miser; but as it is I am ready at 
any,moment: What time hast thou fixed upon ?” 

“The Sunday after next,” said Hans, who now, 
bidding Peter farewell, hastened back to Barbara and 
their little son. 

Manlicken, however, soon disturbed the happiness of 
the family by the information that he and twenty-two 
others of his townsmen had resolved to go to the 
Emperor at Vienna, to lay before him the complaints 
of the oppressed people of Salzburg, and to implore his 
intervention in their behalf. All they required was to 
enjoy the free exercise of their evangelical faith, which 
the Treaty of Westphalia granted to every one in the 
German empire, or else to obtain permission from him 
to emigrate into some other country. 

“Do not try to dissuade me from it,” he said to 
Catherine, who was in tears. “It is a sacred and noble 
duty, to which I am appointed by sixteen hundred and 
fifty souls of this district alone, who are crying out for 
help. Did not Moses, for a similar reason, once forsake 
his peaceful home? ‘Thou fearest danger for me, im- 
prisonment, or even death; but may not death surprise 
me also in my bed—in the bosom of my family? Have 
I not already suffered innocently ? God’s will be done,” 
ejaculated he. ‘ Besides, I do not leave thee helpless. 
Are there not eight arms, large and small, to labour for 


Hast thou chosen the 


* But who are the other 
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thee? Is it not so, Barbara, Joseph, Hans, Frank ? 
Thou wilt all act in my stead towards thy mother ? 
Cease weeping, and smile as I do, although I think the 
smoke does make my eyes smart a little.” 

And truly, though he did force a smile, it was in the 
midst of tears which he endeavoured to hide. He then 
took leave of his family, and departed from the cottage, 
unaccompanied and unburdened, on account of the spies 
who were about. In the same manner his associates, 
twenty-two in number, stole singly across the frontiers, 
in confident hope that they should be out of all danger 
when once they stepped upon Austrian territory. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE moon, in her Jast quarter, was gradually sinking 
behind the mountains; brightly shone the stars in 
the deep blue vault of heaven; darkness and peace 
rested on the valleys in which the cottages, with their 
inmates, lay hushed in still repose. Here and there a 
solitary linnet was twittering his melodious song; the 
graceful deer were timidly reconnoitring from the out- 
skirts of the forests, before venturing to descend into 
the cornfields, which waved in full luxuriance in the 
plains beneath. The quiet landscape, however, was not 
so entirely destitute of human life as it at first sight 
appeared. A number of men, forming a long dark 
file, stepped barefooted along the narrow path which 
wound by the bank of the torrent rushing impetuously 
between the mountains and valleys. They were care- 
fully seeking the soft grass, that their progress might 
not be betrayed by any sound which might rouse the 
slumbering cottagers. From many a ravine and from 
many @ mountain they were joined by similar pro- 
cessions, all having tho same end in view. In this 
manner, perhaps, the Swiss might formerly have united 
when they determined to break the yoke of Gessler. A 
similar act it was the intention of these plain and simple 
people of Salzburg to achieve: it was only so far dis- 
similar that the difficulty was still greater, it being a 
spiritual yoke that they sought to cast off. 

“ Perhaps the holy father is studying,” whispered one 
of the men to his neighbour, as he pointed to a window 
feebly lighted, which belonged to a large building, in the 
vicinity of which they used redoubled caution. 

“ Hush!” muttered the person, placing his finger on 
his mouth in token of silence. 

Thus they proceeded for some distance, continually 
augmenting their number by new comers. At length 
they arrived at an isolated house built on the declivity 
of a mountain, and to all appearance deserted, which 
received the travellers within its gloomy gate. But in 
the interior a brilliant light, which was prevented by 
shutters from being visible outside, welcomed the guests 
upon their entrance. 4 The spacious parlour, which was 
crowded to excess, resembled a beehive, filled with the 
dark forms which dared only converse in whispers. 

At last a side door opened, and an’ aged man of a 
most venerable appearance entered, carrying a Bible 
under his arm. Great calmness and evident content: 
ment, the result of religious conviction, were visibly 
impressed upon his countenance, as he, in a quiet and 
friendly manner, passed through the multitude to 4 
small space which had been cleared for the purpose of 
worship, and there placed himself in an elevated scat. 
Having laid the Bible upon a table placed there for the 
purpose, and having waited till complete silence was 
obtained, he began in a subdued tone of voice the follow- 
ing address :— 

“ May God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost reign in our hearts and minds! Amen.” 
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THE EXILES 


“ Amen,” piously responded the whole congregation. 

“When two or three are gathered together in my 
name,’ saith our Saviour, ‘I am there in the midst of 
them.’ Wherefore, let us hope that he will now beamongst 
us, who are here assembled to praise and glorify his name. 
Yea, let us praise him that he hath revealed to babes 
and sucklings what hath hitherto been hidden from the 
wise and learned of the earth. Verily his Spirit mani- 
festly resteth upon us, a flock without a shepherd—without 
a visible shepherd I mean—for he is the Good Shepherd 
who laid down his life for us. A great thing hath he 
done for us poor ignorant people, that he hath permitted 
us to know and acknowledge his holy word, in which 
no one instructed us, which we hardly dare read. Only 
in secret, one of us, here and there, could consult it in 
order to derive from it consolation and comfort. Out- 
wardly we all practised the ceremonies which the Papal 
Church commanded. Our mouths uttered words which 
were foreign and repulsive to our hearts. Thus it 
happened: our knowledge was yet weak; our faith was 
yet mingled too much with the fear of man; and care 
for temporal things still engrossed too much of our 
thoughts. But the divine word resembleth truly the 
grain of mustard-seed, which by degrees became a large 
tree, under which thousands of us joyfully assembled. 
Vain were the efforts of our adversaries, who strove to 
prevent the growth of the goodly seed. Strange priests 
were sent into our valleys to re-convert us: curses and 
imprecations were showered down upon us and our 
faith from the pulpit. We strove to shun them, and 
had to atone for it by paying heavy fines. The Jesuits 
intruded into our peaceful dwellings, ransacking them 
in search of our holy books, which we hid in hollow 
trees, beneath a movable plank in the floor of our 
dwellings, and in other secret places, to conceal them 
from their rapacious eyes. The scripture saith, ‘ Lo, 
the devil will cast some of you into prison, that ye 
may be tried.’ In us, as of old, this text hath been 
fulfilled. Ye have proofs of it in Hans Lerchner, Veit 
Bremen, Ruprecht, intheseventy-third year of his age, and 
in Winter, who, although dangerously ill, was loaded with 
fetters, dragged a distance of some miles from his home, 
cast into a dungeon, tortured, and at length fined one 
hundred florins, for no other reason than he had been 
seen reading ‘Luther’s Family Expositor. Eleven 
other persons, for a like case, after an imprisonment of 
four weeks, during which period they suffered hunger 
and cold, and other severe inflictions, were forced to 
pay seven hundred florins. Even our children were 
taught by the priests to become spies and informers 
against us, and were thus estranged from their parents. 
But for this reason, I say unto ye, be ye faithful unto 
death, so shall ye receive the crown of eternal life. Men 
of courage from amongst us have already laid our just 
complaints before the ambassador of the Protestant 
princes at Ratisbon. They have not been unheard. We 
may rest assured of their powerful protection. Three- 
and-twenty brave men are gone to the emperor with 
petitions signed by many thousands of their brethren in 
the faith ; assuredly our noble emperor, Charles the Sixth, 
will aid us. Two more have also gone to the supporters 
of our faith, the Kings of Prussia and Sweden: we are 
anxiously awaiting their return, and the answer they 
bring us. Meanwhile let us seek to edify ourselves by 
reading the holy gospel, which is the power of God, 
to——” 
: Hark, there is a knock!” said several voices, 
interrupting Antony Wallner. Instantaneously the 
burning torches which lighted the room were extin- 
guished, and concealed behind the immense stove. 
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This done, the owner of the house called aloud from 
the window, on the outside of which the sounds had 
proceeded, “ Who knocks ?” 

“Open the door, Rothenbacker; it is I, Nickel 
Strenger.” 

At this answer the men within again breathed freely, 
the torches were relighted, and the new comer heartily 
greeted. 

The latter, however, said, almost breathlessly, “ Have 
you heard yet what has occurred to George Frommer?” 

“What has happened to him?” cried they, all 
together. 

“Last night,” he replied, “he endeavoured to make 
his escape from the castle of Werffen, for which 
purpose he broke through the iron grating of his 
prison, and let himself down by means of his shirt, 
which he had twisted into a rope.” 

“ Well?” eagerly inquired they. 

“His design was unfortunately discovered, and ho 
dislocated his thigh by jumping down part of the 
height.” 

“ Poor George!” they all exclaimed. 

“In addition to all this,” he continued, “ the Warden 
was desirous of seizing by force a peasant’s daughter, 
and not satisfied with that, wished to part the mother 
from her child, and make a servant of her at the castle. 
She is the daughter of the same Manlicken who + 

“Oh!” A sudden cry showed that Hans Wein- 
leidtner was amongst the assembled company. 

“Wait a moment,” said the proclaimer of evil tidings, 
restraining the frantic husband; “wait a little, thou 
hast not heard the best part of it yet. She did not 
suffer herself to be taken, for seizing the coulter of a 
plough, she threatened to kill the first who laid hands 
on her; and, at all events, said she would rather kill 
herself than part from her child. And thus at last the 
Warden was compelled to leave her, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the priests, on whose account alone the whole 
affair was undertaken.” 

This tranquillising explanation, however, was insuffi- 
cient to prevent Hans from now abruptly leaving them. 
In the darkness by which he was surrounded, and the 
anxiety which overcame him, he ran headlong against a 
man, who, through the violence of the collision, let go 
his gun, which fell to the ground. A hearty kick with 
his foot set Hans free from the hands which had im- 
mediately grasped him, and before his unseen foe had 
time to recover his gun and fire it after him, Hans had 
disappeared. 

Loudly the mountains re-echoed the report. At this 
sound, together with the shouts of a number of men 
who had surrounded the house on all sides, Antony 
Wallner, with his accustomed calmness, began to appease 
the minds of the terrified congregation. 

“Fear not, thou little flock; let us at once learn our 
fate, even though we should all have been betrayed.” 

“ Open the shutters,” cried an authoritative voice. 

The instant the command was obeyed, three or four 
muskets were thrust through each of: the windows, and 
with the click of their locks there was heard from a 
number of throats the rough cry, “Surrender, or you 
are all dead men!” 

“ For all that we have done,” answered Antony 
Wallner, “ we can answer to God and man. Put back the 
sword into its scabbard,’”’ he said to some of the more 
courageous, who seemed inclined to make resistance. 

Submissively and without murmuring, he and thirty- 
three of the most prominent of the assembly suffered 
themselves to be bound, and were thus conducted to the 
castle of Werffen. 
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The rising sun found the remainder still assembled— 
undetermined, giving and rejecting counsel. There 
were many who advised having recourse to force, others 
to money. As soon as the report of this act of violence 
was known, many more of the inhabitants, who were 
bound together by the tie of the same faith, and conscious 
that the danger of the prisoners was also their own, as- 
sembled together to consult upon the best means of 
securing their safety. The house was now filled with a 
multitude of brethren of the same religious faith. 
Some rash and intemperate persons, heated with zeal, 
inflamed their discontent, and immediately weapons 
were grasped with the intent of opposing force to force. 
The multitude had already begun to move towards the 
castle, when the arrival of two travellers covered with 
dust occasioned a delay. 

The names of Peter Heldensteiner and Nicolas 
Forstreiter passed from mouth to mouth. Many a 
powerful hand grasped those of the new comers in 
token of welcome. As a foaming cataract which, having 
abandoned its rocky bed, gradually losing its tempes- 
tuous rage, is seen flowing gently along, murmuring 
between alder-trees, so did the wrathful tumult of the 
multitude now subside into perfect stillness. 

“ Relate, relate,” cried a number of voices.; The two 
men nodded assent, and repaired to an eminence, 
around which all the people arranged themselves. 

“‘ We were in Ratisbon,” began Heldensteiner, whose 
powerful voice proclaimed him to be the present orator. 
“There is much writing backwards and forwards on 
our account among the Protestant ambassadors; but 
nevertheless our sovereign does what he pleases, and 
not what is right and just, according to the articles of 
the Westphalian peace. We therefore thought it best to 
betake ourselves at once to an upright master. In 
Cassel we related our business to the Swedish am- 
bassador, who, every time we saw him, expressed his 
willingness to provide for such of us.as were skilled in 
iron works, mining, and smelting. But as that would 
not suffice us, we therefore proceeded to Berlin, to the 
great Frederick William. The people there must have 
heard strange things of us. They could hardly believe 
that we were Christians. In the first place, we were 
obliged to submit to a long catechising before two 
spiritual chiefs or metropolitans, whom they call 
provosts. We may well remember their names, Roloff 
and Reinbeck, for they almost tormented us to death 
with their questions: as, for instance, in how many 
Gods we believed; whether we had acknowledged 
Christ ; if we knew the principal articles of the Christian 
faith ; and what books we had. We were much put to 
it, to be sure, but we did not remain in their debt by 
the answers we gave. At last, when they found us so 
well versed in the scriptures, they became quite friendly, 
and did us great service; for they procured us ad- 
mission into the king’s presence. We were not only 
permitted to see his majesty, but even to speak to him.” 

A burst of glad astonishment now arose from the 
quiet and attentive audience; a joyful murmur like the 
bubbling up of a fountain was heard throughout the 
assembly, who again turned with deeper attention to 
the now envied Heldensteiner. 

“Yes,” continued he, his bosom swelling at the re- 
collection—“ yes, the mighty monarch who reigns over 
millions more subjects than our prince-archbishop, 
spoke to us poor men. At first, to be sure, we were 
quite dazzled and bewildered. But then he encouraged 
us in so kind a manner, and put so many questions to 
us, that at last we quite lost all feeling of awkwardness, 
and answered him fearlessly. The good king—God 
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bless him for it!—told us, when he found that we were 
honest people and true Protestant Christians, that if we 
were compelled to abandon our native country, he was 
willing to receive us all, and to grant us lands, cattle, 
and habitations. That is what the good king said.” 

Tears of joy now moistened many a furrowed cheek, 
and blessings were invoked upon so gracious a monarch. 

“But,” began one of the assembly, “shall we find 
our mountains and Alps in Prussia? What sort of country 
does the good king govern P” 

This question was so deeply felt in the breasts of all 
present, that every look was directed in anxious ex- 
pectation to the lips of the interrogated. All eyes 
followed those of Heldensteiner, as the latter glanced 
around him to form in his mind a comparison between 
his own country and Prussia. 

“ Speak !” they at length exclaimed. 

Heldensteiner gazed upon the multitude with a 
peculiar expression, and then mournfully said,— 

“No, my friends, nowhere shall we again find our 
mountains and Alps, our valleys and waterfalls. Vast 
plains, extending as far as the eye can see, and covered 
with sand, or dark gloomy forests, constitute much of the 
land which belongs to the great king. Even his beauti- 
ful capital where he resides is built on a plain of this 
description.” 

The impression produced upon theassembled multitude 
by this answer defies description. With evident sorrow 
all eyes were bent to the ground. Deep silence prevailed 
for some moments, unbroken save by heavy sighs. Ah! 
they had never till now understood or felt how dear to 
them were the mountains of their beautiful Father- 
land! 

For a considerable time Heldensteiner and Forstreiter 
seemed to share in the grief of their countrymen. 
Forstreiter at length said :— 

“There was a man who found a treasure that had 
been hidden in a field, on which he went home, sold 
everything that he possessed, and bought that field. 
Again, there was a merchant who sought for a costly 
pearl, and when he had found it he sold his all and 
purchased that pearl. We have found a treasure, and 
a pearl, dear brethren—our beloved gospel !—well then, 
let us sacrifice our all for it.” 

On the faithful minds of the true-hearted people this 
scripture parable had quick efficacy; every one felt a 
deep conviction of its application to themselves. 

Availing himself of their present disposition, Helden- 
steiner once more continued :— 

“Did not the Israelites of old forsake the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, its melons, and cucumbers, and the fat 
herds of the land of Goshen, and wander for forty 
years in the burning sands of the Arabian wilder- 
ness, in order to escape from the bondage of the 
Egyptians? And here, you see, is a bondage from 
which we would escape still more intolerable than the 
enthralment of the body. Of what use to us are moun- 
tains and valleys? of what avail are Alps and meadows 
where treachery, persecution, and spies beset us? As 
a good King Pharaoh in the days of yore showed 
Jacob the land of Goshen, so will the good King of 
Prussia grant us a land where our cattle will find green 
pastorage, though, alas! no Alps. Long live the good 
king !” 

“Long live the good king!” was loudly re-echoed 
by all. 

“Let us now await the answer which our deputation 
will bring from the emperor, and until then let us 
patiently abide the events which may happen,” said 
Heldensteiner. 
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“ And Antony Wallner, and the other prisoners ?” 
inquired the crowd. 

“ Let us include them in our prayers, and commend 
them to the protection of Him who sent his angel to 
free the apostle Peter from the prison of the cruel 
Herod.” 

At the conclusion of this speech the multitude dis- 
persing, returned peacefully to their homes. 





CHARACTERISTIC LETTERS. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEN I HAVE KNOWN.” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, THE PUBLISHER, 


Ir has been said that since noblemen ceased to give and 
authors to take douceurs for eulogistic dedications, pub- 
lishers have become the only patrons of men of letters. 
This dictum, though on high authority, I take to be sheer 
nonsense, as it is generally understood and glibly re- 
peated. To ask or expect publishers to be patrons in the 
common sense of the word, or to say that they are so, 
is much the same as to call a grazier the patron of his 
herds, and prone to nurture them at all risks for the 
pure benefit of the public. Acting on this principle, 
publishers would soon cease to be patrons, or to exert 
any other useful influence in society. It is true, never- 
theless, that publishers, in the way of employing their 
capital, do possess great power, by the judicious exercise 
of which they can not only essentially serve the interests 
of meritorious writers, but do much to promote the 
cause of wholesome national literature. A publisher, 
fairly educated, and endued with the rare gifts of good 
taste and sound judgment, who superadds the manage- 
ment of a magazine or periodical to his ordinary busi- 
ness, is in a position peculiarly favourable to be of 
service to literary aspirants, and to promote the best 
educational interests of the country. He has oppor- 
tunities of seeing early efforts, of forming opinion of 
capacities, of encouraging promise, and, to some extent, 
of rewarding as well as fostering true merit; in short, 
of removing barriers which too often preclude even 
genius and industry from entering the tempting field of 
letters, and admitting the rightful votaries to enjoy 
“the pastures ever new.” 

As a leader and representative of this class of pub- 
lishers, William Blackwood, of Edinburgh, was a per- 
fect example—an example now followed by a number of 
London publishing houses in form, and it may be in 
spirit. Like Old Cave, in the “ Gentleman’s,” so many 
years ago, “Old Ebony” was always on the alert to 
advance the progress of “ma (my) magazine.” He 
gave cordial encouragement to the first essays of writers, 
who have since risen to great eminence; and whom he 
once adopted he never deserted, but stood a steady 
friend through good report and evil, till time should 
more or less confirm the justice of his appreciation. 
On the retrospect it must be allowed that his critical 
acumen was of a high order; and whether as the intro- 
ducer to the world, or cherisher in their career, of such 
authors as Pringle, Galt, Lockhart, Wilson, the “ Ettrick 
Shepherd,” Samuel Warren, Dr. Croly, Moir (Delta), 
Caroline Bowles, Maginn, Aytoun, Alison, and many 
more, including the great Wizard himself (notwithstand- 
ing his furious letter and passionate tiff with the pub- 
lisher for daring to criticise his “Black Dwarf”), he 
largely encouraged talent, and struck out valuable paths 
in national literature. 

I abstain from notice of the questions of acrimony, 
personality, lampoon, or other vices alleged against the 
Magazine by controversialists on opposite sides; much 
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of it was the language common to all parties in those 
days of “ pot and kettle,” when people were really more 
in earnest than they are now. We gladly acknowledge a 
better tone in the press, and that there are far fewer out- 
bursts of foul words, misrepresentations, and violence. 
For this we must be thankful. The system of abusing 
adversaries has happily been moderated, and we can no 
longer truly say of the upper sort— 


** Scold answers foul-mouthed scold, 
Bad neighbourhood I ween.”* 


But I have penned this introduction not to discuss 
literary points, but to exhibit something of the character 
of the individual, as it accords with his correspondence, 
as he pushed forward with his hobby—for such it was. 
It was not mere trade. He was strong and honest in his 
opinions, and indefatigable in giving effect to them. 
Outspoken and independent, he had no rancour, and 
only very short-lived resentment, against opponents ; 
and to “ma contributors and friens” he was friendly 
to the extreme. Yet there are so many rather private 
matters in his letters that they can very imperfectly 
corroborate my view of his character. His interest 
(nothing sordid) in the success of the Northern press 
was always wide awake. 


Edinburgh, 21st Dec., 1824. 
My pear Sir,—I send you an early copy of the new number 
of our friend Brewster’s journal. I hope you will find several 
curious and interesting matters worthy of noticing or extracting. 
I flatter myself that you will have a favourable notice of my 
friend Delta’s elegant volume, which I had lately the pleasure 
of sending you. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Bracxwoop. 
W. Jordan, Esq. 


Edinburgh, 25th Nov., 1833. 
My pear Sir,—I cannot send off the “ Magazine and Journal 
of Agriculture” without thanking you for the kind help you 
have given to “Tom Cringle.” The sale, I am happy to say, 
has been very great, and fully justifies all the praise the work 

has received. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
W. Biackwoop, 


These are but samples of his perpetual solicitude to 
keep moving. The next is rather curious: the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” had animadverted unpleasantly on the 
“ Literary Gazette,”* and provoked a reply. 


Edinburgh, 4th April, 1828. 

My pear Sir,—I congratulate you most truly upon your 
capital castigation of the Blue and Yellow. I never in my life 
read anything so well done, or that I more fully agreed with 
the justice of the punishment inflicted. It is really surprising 
that a person of Mr. Jeffrey’s talents and tact should allow his 
journal to be disgraced with such trash of puffery. You 
judged well, too, in seizing upon the “ Edinburgh Review ”’ as 
the best way of repelling the attacks of the ephemerals. 

I have the pleasure of sending you an early copy of “ Mansie 
Waugh,” with which you have already got acquainted in mags. 
My friend Mr. Moir (Delta), who is the author of this amusing 
volume, is one of the most amiable and worthy persons living, 
and I feel most deeply interested in the success of his book. 
You would, therefore, oblige me very much if you would do 
what you can for it. In queer, odd Scotch manner and inci- 
dent, many parts are equal to Galt, and perhaps touched more 
delicately. I need not say, however, that if it should not 
please you, as it does me, I do not for a moment expect you 
will favour it; but if you do not like it, which I should regret, 
I hope you will pass it over. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Biackwoop. 

W. Jerdan, Esq. 





* N.B.—Its editor has been a contributor both to the “Edinburgh’’ 
and * Quarterly,” 
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The drollery of this is Blackwood’s charge against 
Jeffrey, as if unconscious of the abuse lavished on 
himself by the bitter political opponents of his creed 
in Edinburgh, and re-echoed in London. Well sung 
Burns— 
 O, would some Power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It would——” 


What would it not do? 
My next, though of a year’s earlier date, shows the 
real interest he felt in the welfare of the “ Shepherd.” 


My pear Sir,—I am just favoured with your kind letter of 
30tn April. I am truly sorry that our worthy friend The 
Shepherd does not fall within the class to which your Society* 
gives pensions. If, however, great originality and true poetical 
genius could have given any title, sure I am there could not 
be so strong a case as our friend’s for the Society’s extending 
their patronage. 

I feel much indebted to you for your most friendly offer of 
moving for a draft of £50. This, however, is a matter of 
some little delicacy, and though for my own part I think our 
friend would most gratefully accept a favour so delicately and 
honourably conferred upon him, yet I do not like to take it 
upon myself to say so. I intend, therefore, to consult some 
mutual friends here, and will write you in a few posts. 


In another letter I find the canon of reviewing on 
which the Magazine was edited plainly laid down, and 
as it may still be deserving of attention in similar 
periodicals, I do not hesitate to give it a place :— 

Edinburgh, 22nd Feb., 1830. 

My pear Srr,—I was favoured with yours on Saturday, 
[ assure you my memory did not require a jog with regard to 
your friend Mr. Roby’s splendid and interesting work.t So 
soon as I read it, I put it into the hands of one who is most 
capable of writing an article creditable both to your friend’s 
book and the mag. He is, however, a person who must take 
his own way, and will only do things at his own time. Much, 
many of my own publications have suffered from being either 
unnoticed altogether in maga., or noticed after the proper time 
was gone by; but I have laid it down asa rule never to urge any 
of my friends to notice a book unless it is their own free will 
to do so, and that they can make an article which will be 
worthy of maga. 

As to your fair friend L. E. L., I have only to repeat what 
I have told you with regard to Mr. Roby. All the same, you 
must have observed how kindly she is mentioned whenever 
there is incidental occasion for it. 

You are too old a man of letters to mind a little nibble of an 
occasional writer in maga. You may rest assured that all 
these friends, on whom I rely principally for the support of 
maga., think most kindly of you, and I hope in an early num- 
ber there will be an expression of this, with regard to your 
‘* Foreign Literary Gazette,” etc.t 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Biackwoon. 

W. Jerdan, Esq. 


With the close of another epistle of a two years’ 
later date, and within two years of the writer’s death, 
£ conclude :— ‘ 
Edinburgh, 26th Oct., 1832. 

My prar Sir,—By-and-by an advertisement will be sent to 
your publisher of the proposals for publishing by subscription 
our friend Allan’s admirable picture of “Sir Walter in his 
Study.” You will see what is so justly said of it in the 
**Noctes.” A word from you goes a great way, and I am sure 
it will not be wanting. The advertisement is in my advertising 
sneet, 

T am, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Briackwoop. 





* The British Society of Literature, of which I was a zealous promoter, 
and long upon the council. 
; + My friend Roby’s “ Traditions of Lancashire.” Poor Roby! He 
ioft a sad tradition of himself, being killed in the wreck of a vessel 
between the Mersey and the Clyde. 

¢ Lasted thirteen weeks, and eost thirteen hundred pounds, 
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Here we meet with one proof of many that ft was 
not self-interest alone which sustained the writer’s un- 
flagging activity. He was ever watchful to serve a 
friend as well as to advance the interests of his maga- 
zine. If we look back upon his era it must be 
acknowledged (whilst others worked worthily and well 
in the same direction) that the renown and profit of 
Scotland were far and wide extended by the impulse 
given to its press by William Blackwood. 


A TRIP TO AILSA CRAIG. 


tt. “<% 





jl. noteunzg, 2. purvrw, ~ 3, BAZOR-BILL, 4, CORMORANT. 


Every tourist in Scotland, and every reader of Scottish 
story and song, is familiar with the name of Ailsa 
Craig. Every naturalist also knows that: this huge 
basaltic rock is the haunt of countless sea-fowl, and 
especially of the gannet or solan goose. The narrative 
of a recent visit may interest the readers of the 
“ Leisure Hour.” 

On a lovely evening in June, I sailed from Girvan, 
having obtained permission to spend two or three 
days on the island. 

Two craigsmen, Hudon and Sandy, are on the beach 
waiting for us, and take my baggage up to the hut. 1 
immediately start along the shore, if shore it may be 
called, for to leeward of the Craig, that is, on the Ayr 
shire side, is a raised heap of boulders of all sizes, 
piled up in alarming disorder, and forming a triangular 
raised beach. Happily there is a path which leads to 
the climbing-place, where the birds are swarming 12 
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myriads, kittiwake gulls, herring gulls, razor-bills, 
guillemots, puffins, all sporting in the water, or flying, 
or sitting on the ledges of rock. 

As I want some birds to dissect and some skins in 
good condition for stuffing, I ask if I may go up the 
face of the cliffs with the climbers. The two craigsmen 
and myself sally out, and walk along the path to the 
only place where any bushes grow, which are one or two 
stunted elder-trees. The ground is here very rugged ; 
huge rocks seem hurled in confusion, of many tons 
weight, and moreover so sharp and slippery as to require 
very great caution in walking. And this is the com- 
mencement of the breeding-place of the sea-birds. High 
up above us on the cliff the razor-bills, puffins, and 
guillemots are sitting, and I am very eager to sce their 
haunts. The climbing here is over the tops of the 
basaltic pillars and along ledges about a foot wide, with 
nothing to take hold of; but rubbing my stockings in 
earth helped me a little. 

The nets are not unlike herring nets, long and tanned, 
but with rather larger meshes. 
I can see the birds struggling 
in them, and a few cool and 
cautious steps bring me within 
reach of them, Three or four 
puffins are struggling in the 
meshes with their red sharp 
nebs picking at the net, and 
entangled in a curious manner. 
I sit down beside them and clutch hold of a puffin, which 
gives me a sharp snap and draws blood. I catch the 
next round the neck and extricate it, and as its plumage 
is unsullied it proves a good specimen. Climbing to 
some more nets, which are simply spread over the rocks, 
and secured to the débris of rock on which the puffins 
roost, there are, in the craig parlance, several “‘strannies, ” 
or ragzor-bill auks. Having 
secured several in good fen- 
ther, and collected out of the 
other nets the birds which 
twine themselves in the 
meshes so that it is difficult # 
to. extricate them, I have 7” 
leisure to look around me. 
The rocks here are piled one over the other in 
great disorder; huge pieces, tons in weight, are just on 
the verge of the precipice, and around me the rocks are 
like basaltic columns in regular pillars, save where frost 
and damp have detached portions. The rock is of a fine 
grained basaltic texture, and takes a fine polish. It is 
largely used for making curling stones. The Craig is 
rented from the Marquis of Ailsa for that purpose, and 
for the sake of the sea-birds’ feathers, the birds being 
sent to Girvan and surrounding places to be plucked. 

Climbing to a convenient spot where there is plenty 
of standing-room, I wait for the climber coming, and 
examine the breeding-places of the birds. The puffin 
(Fratercula Arctica) and the razor-bill auk (Alca Torda) 
are the two birds that breed at this particular spot, and 
on every ledge, or projecting bit of rock near, a demure 
little puffin sits, quite tame, allowing itself to be almost 
touched by the hand without moving. They are flying 
past, one at a time, with great rapidity, within arm’s 
length. The rocks around me are white with their ex- 
crement. Wherever a patch of earth is, between the 
shattered fragments of rock, theré are the holes of the 
puffins. 

The razor-bill “auks are here in great plenty. In 
form and habits they greatly resemble the puffins, but 
they have black fect, a different shape of bill, and rather 
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bigger bodies. The eggs of the razor-bills and guille- 
mots are exceedingly large for the size of the bird, and 
taper to a point so that they shall not roll off the narrow 
ledges. There are great quantities of razor-bills’ eggs 
within arm’s reach. The egg itself is generally of a 
whitish ground, very variously spotted and blotched ; in 
some eggs there are thousands of minute specks of a 
deep brown, in others big blotches of a rich sienna, or 
speckles of a dark umber brown. Great quantities of 
the eggs were clocked, as we say in Scotland, i.c., addled, 
or half hatched. 

The divers, owing to their legs being placed so far 
back, almost close to the tail, have a peouliar odd way 
of standing straight upright, A row of these birds 
standing on the narrow ledges looks rather grotesque. 

But, meanwhile, I see the climber, after visiting the 
other nets, tie the paties, or puffins, in bunches and 
heave them down. Owing to the projection of the rock, 
as the part which I now stand on is overhanging the 
sea, I do not not sce them fall, but they do fall into the 
sea, and the other craigsman picks them up in the 
punt. Having cautiously descended, we return to the 
hut and rest. 

We now walk along the path to where the ascent 
begins. On allsides save one the Craig is surrounded by 
steep precipices, which are almost impossible to climb. 
Climbing up the steep path single file, we reach the 
ruined castle, which is a square tower having several 
apartments, and a winding stair leading on to the 
roof, 

It requires cautious walking, as the stones are loose, 
and the path is a mere wild goat’s track, leading close 
above the edge of the precipice. Where a hollow runs 
down to the Barrhead, or edge of the precipice, is 
a terrace of rock, which it is easy to climb; so taking 
off my boots, and strapping my vasculum (botanical 
box) tight on my back, I go cautiously. The ledges are 
white with kittiwake gulls, and their nests are scattered 
all about the ledges, The beautiful birds are sitting on 
their nest as I approach, and allow me to come almost 
within arm’s reach without flying away, and then the 
poor kitties rise ina body and hover round me, brushing 
past my face, and uttering their peculiar cry, “ Kittiwake ! 
kittiwake!” Great quantities of nests are within reach. 
The nest is generally built on a little ledge, or where a 
tuft of moss grows, and often they hang to the side of 
the rock, like swallows’ nests under the eaves of a 
cottage. The eggs, which are generally three in number, 
are of various colours, but generally the shade is light 
brown, or stone colour with dark markings of brown. 

The rock birds and gulls are swarming in immense 
numbers on the rocks as we approach, and they seem 
not in the least frightened as I climb up among the 
rocks, being seldom disturbed here. 

Being satisfied for the present with climbing, 
I descend to have an inspection from the water. 
Having rowed round the base of the precipice I have 
an opportunity of observing 
the clouds of sea fowl on 
their ledges. Looking up, 
one seems overpowered at 
the immense height, and ren- 
dered giddy by the whirr of 
wings. On the lower rocks 
the kittiwake gulls breed; the 
guillemots resort to the ledges; and above them 
the razor-bills. The climber points out to me the 
only nesting-place of the “ scarts,” as he calls them, 
or cormorants. I sec their ledge, and see with my 
telescope several sitting on their nests, a long way 
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out of reach. Several pairs of ravens (Corvus Coraz), 
too, build annually here; also a rare bird, the peregrine 
falcon (Falco Peregrinus), annually makes his eyrie on 
an inaccessible craig near the top. 





PEREGRINE FALCON, 


The boat has been carefully pulled alongside one of the 
reefs of rocks; the steering is very difficult, owing to 
the intricate passages and sunken rocks. We care- 
fully approach the “scart” rock, a flat rock from which 
the cormorants dive, and which they generally fish from. 
Owing to the sunken rock it is difficult to approach, but 
as Hudon knows every inch of the place, he pulls cannily 
alongside. He and I jump out, and Sandy throws 
out several iron traps like rat-traps. These we set on the 
rock, to try and catch a “ scart,” if possible, for stuffing. 

Immense blocks of rock have fallen together, and 
made a rude cavern of some extent, and this the craigs- 
men call the “kirk,” but why I cannot say. Hudon 
shows me another way of catching the fowl: he hides 
behind a ledge of rock at the entrance to the kirk, and 
I crouch behind; he then grasps his long bird-pole in his 
hand, and as an unlucky “patey” or “strannie” comes 
flying within reach, he knocks it down with the pole. 

Hudon now collects and ties the birds together, and 
I stroll or clamber about, and go to the foot of the pre- 
cipice and sit down and watch the incessant whirr of 
wings, and listen to the varied and clamorous cries of 
the fowl. 

Presently the current carries the punt past the bend, 
and gently wafts us under the base of “ Ashy Doo,” and 
past the “scart rock,’ from which a dark green 
cormorant shoots off. We now get to the far side of the 
Craig, where huge precipices all along uprear themselves 
from the water. In some places the air is almost 
darkened with the flights of the birds, and the ear 
pained with the noise of their clamorous and discordant 
cries. Hudon gives a whoop, which echoes from craig 
to craig, and immediately the whole legion of birds leave 
their ledges: the puffins, razor-bills, and guillemots, with 
a rapid movement of their wings, plunge with the speed 
of thought into the sea, and the gulls, with cries, circle 
round our heads as thick as snow-flakes on the blast 
of the north wind. Whole schools of puffins and other 
rock birds are sporting in the sea, some with feeble cries 
of delight dashing the water over one another, others 
diving after sprats, and pursuing their prey with wings 
as well as feet. The kittiwake gulls do not seem to 
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dive so much, but lie motionless on the calm water, or 
poise themselves on one leg on the rocks, or sail with 
slow extended wings through the air. 

Drifting round a projecting rock, a huge cavern opens 
far into the bowels of the earth, and as we approach 
several rock doves, wild slate-coloured pigeons, fly out. 
Drifting round another line of rocks, we see myriads of 
solan geese clustering on the ledges, and flying far up 
overhead ; huge white or light grey birds, with their 
long slender wings just tipped with black. 

In rowing back the fierce heat from the cloudless 
sun, as it shines down untempered by a breath of air, is 
almost suffocating; so during the middle of the day I 
rest on the rocks in the shade. Then, as the afternoon 
draws to a close, Sandy says that if I like to go up to 
the Barrhead he will show me the place where the 
“ants” breed. I accordingly take a stout staff in my 
hand, and, after following Sandy some distance round 
to the far side of the Craig, he tells me to shut my 
eyes, and carefully leads me to the verge of the 
precipice, and when I open them at his signal, 
the quantity of gannets is something amazing. 





GANNET, OR SOLAN GOOSE, 


I have never seen the breeding-place of the gannets 
before, and the sight and the noise almost make my 
brain reel. I cautiously sit down on the top of one 
of the pillars, and gaze long and in silence. A hollow- 
shaped bay or amphitheatre of rocks rises sheer from 
the sea about six hundred feet high or more, I should 
think, formed of regular columns or basaltic pillars, and 
on the top of each of these pillars, of which there are 
myriads, broken off all the way up, is the nest of a gannet, 
on every ledge as close as they can stick, and the noise 
which the thousands of gannets make passes descrip- 
tion. Close under where I sit are several nests, and 
I cautiously climb down with Sandy to inspect them. 
Agreat bulky nest it is, large enough to fill a coal- 
scuttle with, composed of sea-weed, dried grass, moss, 
etc., and in each nest there is une egg. Hence, some 
say, the origin of the name solan goose. ; 

But now the fierce heat is declining, as the sun 1s 
sinking in the west, and faint zephyrs gently fan my 
heated face. Sandy goes along the Barrheads far 
ther, while I climb gently up the sides of the Craig; 
but toiling over the rocks and clambering up the pre 
cipices is hot work, and I leisurely proceed. First 4 
sloping terrace, followed by a ridge of bare rock, then 


another terrace, then a low marshy sort of swamp, with 
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a lagoon, or.wee loch, the waters of which are black, 


with peat, but with which I slake my burning thirst. 
A few more trifling steps, and what a gorgeous spec- 
tacle is unfolded at my feet. 

In the dim distance, faint in the gathering mist, Malin 
Head rises from the broad Atlantic, and then the huge 
bulk of Rathlin Island, and the dread Giant’s Causeway, 
are seen darkly frowning over the waste of waters, and 
the very fields and villages are seen on fair Erin. The 
wild Mull of Cantire, and Sanda Island, with its white 
lighthouse, are distinctly seen under the setting sun; 
and one’s eye ranges lovingly over the picturesque 
Cantire side, past Campbelton Harbour, till the land 
slowly sinks into Tarbert Loch. Green Islay is peeping 
over, with the terrible Mull of Oe, and the three Paps 
of Jura looking like faint and delicate cloudlets. Beau- 
teous Arran lies at my feet, with wee Pladda sleeping 
at her side, with all her tumultuous and terrible crests 
of rock, Goath Bheima, the mountain of the winds, 
looking proudly around her, while Cumbray rises like 
a vast iceberg from the lovely Clyde and fertile 
Bute, past which the blue Loch Fyne wanders, till it is 
lost in the labyrinth of hills. 

But slowly the sun is sinking inthe west. Behind the 
mighty Paps of Jura a few faint and gauzy vapours, 
which before seemed ethereal as spirits, now are glowing 
red as fire, as they wait upon their king; the whole 
horizon brightens; the hills are sharp and clear and 
red as flames of fire; and the faint and far-off cliffs 
of Ardnamurchan, rosy as maiden’s blush, look like 
evening mists, but in reality are firm as the founda- 
tion of the world. The Arran hills are tinted with 
gorgeous lights, one side bright and pure, the other 
purple and dark. The great rock throws its shadow 
far across the water—the water, which is, as it were, 
a sea of flame, brilliant yellow, gradually fading into 
a bright red, as flames playing over glowing charcoal, 
save where rugged islets rise, 


** And break the spreading of the golden tide, 
And fling their shadows on the pictured deep.” 


Here long I linger, unable to tear myself away from the 
lovely scene; and the last quivering ray of the sun has 
sunk, and slowly the rosy light pales into fainter yellow, 
and fainter is the glow reflected in the calm water, 
and the last tints have faded from the hills; though 
the crests are yet warm and ruddy, their corries 
and valleys are black as a storm at night. Ireland is 
slowly fading from my view, and one by one the western- 
most islands pale and fade away. ‘The daylight still 
lingers about the few snow-clad hills of the far north, 
and the horizon is still bright and lambent. But in the 
east, one by one the stars appear faintly flickering, like 
angel spirits keeping watch over the world by night, 
and slowly the pale crescent moon rises from the dark 
hills and sheds its subdued light across the calm, still 
water. And the cries of the sea fowl are hushed, save 
when a patie more wakeful than its brethren shoots past, 
like an evil thought across the mind. 

Now one by one the lighthouses send their steady 
lights across the darkening water. The Cloch, Little 
Cumbray, ‘Pladda, Campbelton, Sanda, and Loch Ryan, 
one by one shine forth bright and steady. Slowly I 
tear myself from the summit, and with careful and 
cautious steps descend in the increasing darkness. 

Hudon is about to start to look for me, as he 
wonders why I am so late; and when I tell him I have 
just come from the summit, he wonders how I have 
found my way in the gloom. 

I awake next morning at grey dawn, and hastily 
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dressing, sally out. It is about half-past three, and 
the sun has just risen over the Ayrshire hills. Already 
the sea fowl are astir, and are sporting and playfully 
dabbling in the water; a faint yet fresh breeze is 
blowing, the breath of the morning gently rippling the 
blue sea. I ask Sandy to accompany me, as he pro- 
mised, up the Craig to get some choice varieties of 
eggs for cabinet specimens; so while Hudon is lighting 
the fire, he takes me up the hill, past the castle, and 
wading through the wet brackens, we climb the first ter- 
race. Deliciously cool and pleasant the air is, and on 
every side the glad notes of the birds resound. The rock 
pipit (Anthus Aquaticus) is uttering its shrill call, and on 
each craig of rock sits a sedate little puffin; the curlew 
(Numenius Aquaticus) is wheeling above us, and the 
thrush, or mavis, strange to say, is singing blithely, 
and very sweet its touching strains sound, echoing 
among the rocks. The ring ouzel (Merula Torquata) is 
here as usual, flitting about the rocks, and scolding us 
for intruding near its nest. But I have no time to 
stay and search for it, as I want to see the gulls. 

We are now approaching the place where the big 
gulls breed, and I see them at a distance, sitting among 
the ferns and on the top of the jutting rocks. First 
one and then another rises, and then all rise and wheel 
in the air, high up, on motionless wings, slowly gliding 
and floating as lightly as spirits. As we approach 
nearer, they get more clamorous, and bark like dogs. 
I find a nest of the lesser black-back gull (Larus Fuscus), 
and immediately after another, both with three big eggs 
in. Suddenly I come upon a nest with three pretty little 
young gulls in it, just like chickens, only with webbed feet, 
and curiously spotted all over like the spots on the eggs. 
I take one in my hand, and the two others run and hide 
among the rock and fern, but while I am examining 
my captive, the enraged old ones swoop down on me in 
an alarming manner. They soar to a great height, 
then with outstretched wings swoop down upon me, a 
few feet above my head, and soar the other side; then 
swoop down again, coming each time closer, as if to 
strike me, and the rustle and vibration of their feathers 
makes a noise as if meant to intimidate me. 

But Sandy is calling; so leaving the big gulls to 
their airy flights, I follow after him as he leads straight 
to the bay of the gannets. He takes off his shoes, 
and I do the same, and cautiously walk over the edge 
of the precipice along a narrow shelf on which the 
gannets are breeding. The myriads of gannets are still 
sitting on their nests, and the males are away fishing, 
and now and then one comes floating from seaward 
towards the Craig, and I see him disgorge his fish for 
the sitting partner to breakfast on. 

I take one or two of the cleanest eggs, as they are 
the freshest, and then Sandy and I come back to the 
glen that runs down to the Barrhead ; and climbing about 
the sharp and rugged precipice, Sandy selects some fine 
varieties of the razor-bill, beautifully clouded and mottled, 
also a few uncommon varieties of the guillemot, and what 
is a prize, I see a bridled guillemot (Uria Lacrymans) 
sitting on a ledge. With some difficulty I climb to it, 
and find that its egg is fresh laid, which I take. 

Packing the eggs carefully in my vasculum, I climb 
back to the top, and follow Sandy down the now more 
familiar path. During my absence up the hill, my 
boatman Rab and his laddie have arrived from Girvan, 
having had to row almost all the way, there being 
little or no wind. 

After breakfast, as a puff of wind is rising which we 
mean to take advantage of, I pack up my treasures of 
eggs and specimens, my traps are placed in the punt, 
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and we row out to the boat, which is anchored off the 
Craig. Then the craigsmen give me a parting cheer 


as the lug is hoisted, and we slowly drift out, and I 
give them a parting wave of the bonnet as I leave the 
Craig with great regret. 


T. C. W. 





THE RIGHT WAY OF POKING THE FIRE. 


We have often remarked that, however modest and 
humble people may be in their pretensions in various 
arts and accomplishments, and however willing they 
may be to yield the palm of excellence to others, there 
is yet one accomplishment in which everybody invariably 
imagines that he excels everybody else—and that is the 
art of poking the fire. It is true you may not hear 
people express this secret conviction, but if your obser- 
vation is worth a straw you may read it in their faces 
whenever one person in a company ventures to poke the 
fire in presence of the rest; and if your candour is ona 
par with your observation you will confess that you 
rarely—we might almost say never—see a fire poked 
without fecling, however deftly it has been done, that 
it still wants just one finishing touch at your own hands. 

Various, indeed, are the methods of using the homely 
instrument whose special function it is to rouse the 
sleeping embers in the} grate, and cause the cheerful 
flame to enliven the domestic hearth with genial light 
and warmth. Professors of chirography tell us they 
can evolve the mental portraiture of man or woman 
from an inspection of their handwriting; for our part, 
we feel confident that revelations much nearer the 
truth might be derived from a careful consideration of 
the way in which a person handles the poker. -Let us 
look at a few of the methods most in vogue. First, 
there is the bold, careless, slapdash method, in which 
the performer thrusts the instrument between the bars 
without a moment’s consideration of what he is about— 
rakes the coals this way and that for a quarter of a 
minute or so, and then throws down the instrument 
with a bang and a clang that startles pussy from the 
hearth-rug and sends her scampering. Still less 
tolerable is the persistent method in which over- 
earnest minds are apt to indulge, when the performer, 
having got possession of the poker, is loth to relinquish 
it, and goes on digging and picking at the fuel until his 
wife gets up from her chair and takes the instrument 
out of his hand; or, the lady being absent or failing to 
do that, the fire is finally poked out, and the bell is 
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rung for Betty to come and renew it. Allied to these 
two methods is a third, still more demonstrative, which 
may be called the savage method, in which the 
performer storms the fireplace as he would an enemy's 
fortress, deals furious blows with his weapon upon the 
casemated upper works of caked lumps, and supplements 
these assaults by fierce lunges into the very vitals of 
the fire, as if resolved to tear its heart out. Such are the 
“ heroic ” methods of poking, in which those who adopt 
them may pride themselves if they like; but we confess 
to a preference for more moderate measures, as ex- 
hibited in a contrary style of practice. Among the 
moderate methods we may mention the encouraging 
mode, in which the poker, as it were, pats the blinking 
fire on the back, just to cheer it up a little, then gently 
clears away the lower strata of ashes, lets a little more 
oxygen into the lungs of the fainting subject, and so 
entices it to make an effort to recover itself and show 
the domestic circle a cheerful face. Analogous to this 
is the sympathetic and cautious method, which has to be 
pursued when the fire is at its last gasp and would 
certainly perish irrecoverably were it roughly handled. 
In this case the operator has to use the utmost dexterity, 
and to exercise at once prompt action and enduring 
patience: he cherishes the spark by supplying fresh 
fuel; he makes a passage for the current of air to the 
exact spot where it is wanted, and with the point of his 
instrument he adjusts those particles of fuel which, 
being in a half-burnt state, are the readiest to catch, so 
that they shall receive, retain, and spread the com- 
bustion. 

Other methods of poking the fire might be here 
described were it worth while; but we pass them for 
the present, being desirous of turning our attention 
briefly to another aspect of the subject, which we may 
be allowed to designate its moral aspect. 

There is no risk in asserting that society in all ages 
has stood in special need of poking up, and that, morally 
speaking, the demand for the right use of the poker is 
not a whit less urgent at the present day than it was in 
days that are past. Men have always had to be urged, 
or poked up, to the performance of their duties, and in all 


likelihood will continue to need constant provocation to , 


this end. ‘The fires of love and benevolence, of philan- 
thropy and kindness, which should be ever burning 
brightly in their breasts, are always getting into a low 
and smouldering state, and sometimes, alas! they get 
extinguished altogether for lack of the stoking and 
poking which should have been administered to them, 
or, worse still, because the poking has been done by 
rash and unskilful hands. 

Now the use of the moral poker is a much more 
difficult matter than the wielding of the domestic in- 
strument spoken of above. What renders it so im- 
mensely more difficult, and so often defeats the most 
energetic endeavours, is the fact that when using the 
moral poker we never know whether we are stirring 4 
glowing fire or a mere empty grate. A man, or any 
number of men, may look as benevolent as Mr. Peabody 
or Captain Coram, and yet have no more of the fire of 
benevolence in the heart than there is in a lump of ice. 
Thus the wielders of the moral poker—the men or the 
women whose office it is to stir up others to good works— 
are always, to some extent at least, working in the dark. 
Such workers, however, have the consolation of feeling 
that they are doing the right thing; and some of them, 
it is pleasant to know, show remarkable skill and 
dexterity in doing it. The very worst methods of 
setting about this business are the heroic methods 
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foreshadowed above. Men are to be bounced and 
bullied and dragooned into a good many things, when 
circumstances are favourable to such modes of persuasion, 
but they are not to be compelled by any such means 
into a charitable frame of mind. “ The quality of mercy 
is not strained,’ as the great poet tells us, and it will 
not stand the strain of angry, reproachful, or even of 
exacting pressure: if it is not allowed to drop “as the 
gentle rain from heaven,” it is not to be had at all. If 
some of our habitual provokers to good works had a due 
appreciation ef this psychological fact, we should not 
see the disheartening sights we sometimes see, or hear 
so many of the dreary complaints we sometimes hear. 
People go about their business in the wrong way, and 
then moan out their complaints because they have failed 
of the success they might have had by working in the 
right way. Conceive, if you can, a more doleful spectacle 
than a man in possession of pulpit-or platform, and 
bent on squeezing charitable dole out of his audience 
by mere pressure of paragraphs. Like the “ persistent 
fire poker” aforesaid, he never knows when to stop, 
and talks and talks, and piles up palaver on palaver, 
and the consequence is that he pokes out the fire of 
benevolence ; that his audience, whom a few well-chosen 
words might have charmed into prompt philanthropic 
action, are first dinned to weariness, then to irritation, 
and then to resentfulness, and they button up their 
pockets with the feeling in their minds, that having 
undergone an uncalled-for scolding, they are not bound 
to pay for the infliction, and so they depart without 
giving. Dean Swift understood human nature too well 
to make a blunder of that kind. It is on record that 
having engaged to preach a charity sermon on behalf of 
the poor of a certain place, he took for his text the 
words of Solomon, “He that hath pity upon the poor, 
lendeth unto the Lord;” then, looking round on his 
congregation, he merely said, “My friends, you see 
what are the conditions of this transaction; therefore, 
if you like the security, down with your money.” It 
was an irreverent speech, too sadly in keeping with his 
character, but the contributions which poured in in 
answer to that brief appeal were liberal beyond all 
previous experience in the place; and one may well 
believe it. 

Another dean, no less witty and considerably more 
Wise, reminds us that one result of attempts to stir up 
the fire of benevolence is generally to arouse a burning 
indignation in the breast of A because B will not put 
his hand in his pocket to relieve the necessities of C. 
This comical dictum of Sydney Smith’s is tragically, 
frightfully true. That is the effect of the majority of 
appeals made to selfish humanity on behalf of their 
suffering fellows; so much easier is it to awaken 
sympathy than self-sacrifice, and so prone are all of us 
to slink from the obligations we should accept, and to 
shift them to the shoulders of others. Still it may be 
fairly questioned when such transferable sympathy is 
all that is excited, whether the exciting agent has been 
active in quite the right way. We are not quite sure, 
but we have a notion that there are ways, if we could 
but find them out, of enlisting not only the sympathy, 
but the personal assistance of most of our fellows. 
Perhaps the gentler methods of touching up the fire 
might succeed ; at any rate, this seems the plan adopted 
by practical persons who manage benevolent institu- 
tions; they seem to go to work in a rather unsenti- 
mental way, and for the most part rely more on the in- 
fluence of creature comforts than on the suggestions of 
duty or conscience. Thus when they want a lot of 
People to give gencrously, they get them round the 
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festal board and feed them first into a generous mood. 
We all know the results of this time-honoured method 
of proceeding: perhaps we are not all convinced that 
solid as such results frequently are, we have any great 
reason to be proud of them. 





SAN MICHELE, 
THE CAMPO SANTO OF VENICE. 


Tue island of St. Michele, in which is the cemetery of 
Venice, seems to be but little known to strangers, from 
the oft-repeated question, “ Where do the Venetians 
bury their dead?” For it is pretty generally known 
that the nobles only, or with very rare exceptions, had 
their burial-places in the noted churches; whilst for the 
middle and lower classes, deep excavations were made 
in the churches of lesser note, which were called the 
“Tombi.” To these “Tombi” the people conveyed their 
dead generally, each tomb being large enough to hold a 
hundred and more coffins, which were closely packed 
one on the other. 

But by degrees, as the vaults in the churches became 
full, a talk arose as to the propriety of selecting 
ground for the burial of the Venetians; and as the 
company of the Camaldolesi monks had just at that 
time (1811) been suppressed, the senate took into con- 
sideration the turning of the beautiful gardens of the 
monastery in the island of St. Michele into the desired 
cemetery. The place meeting with the entire appro- 
bation of the government, the necessary works were 
begun, and soon the gardens which had served as a 
work of recreation for the monks, and were exceedingly 
beautiful, were demolished, and the earth levelled for 
the reception of the dead. 

The island of St. Michele is situated at the end of 
the Laguna, and on it stands the church of the same 
name, which was built by Moro Lombardo, or Moretto, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. It has an in- 
scription to the memory of the Greek monk Eusebius, 
which is supposed to have been composed by Aldus 
Manutius. 

The Camaldolesi, who occupied the monastery and 
church of St. Michele, were some of the most learned 
monks of the period, and bore great reputation for 
sanctity. After having held unlimited sway over the 
island for a period of three hundred years, the 
Camaldolesi were replaced by a colony of the 
Franciscans, whose business was to be “watchers of 
the dead,” to see that no desecration was committed, 
and to wait on the funerals which arrived at the water 
gate of the island. ‘This water gate is a high arched 
entrance from the Laguna, whence steps are cut in the 
sod to the second gate of the cemetery. ‘The church of 
St. Michele stands nearly in the middle of the island, 
and is replete with interest for the antiquary in its 
interior decorations, and in its exterior to the lover of 
the picturesque. The portico of the church is sup- 
ported by slight and elegant columns of white marble, 
and the monks have added to its beauty by causing 
the brightest coloured creeping plants to intermingle 
with roses and other sweet-smelling flowers, giving 
a charming grace to the old grey church. The 
nave is another object worthy of notice, from the 
delicately cut cornice of flowers which runs around it. 

The Franciscans, not to be behind their predecessors, 
have spent a vast deal of time in making the Campo 
Santo as beautiful as may be for so mournful a spot, for 
they have made the entrance to the church look more 
like the entrance of a conservatory than of a temple, 
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Round the portico are arranged large ornamental vases 
filled with some of Italy’s choicest treasures in flowers. 
The entire entrance is screened by a fine oleander, whose 
rose-coloured flowers receive new beauty from contrast 
with the glistening whiteness of the marble pillars of 
the portico. These flowers form a sort of frieze-work 
right round the church, and the monks add to their 
store by selling slips of them to those who wish to 
purchase for planting on the grave of a friend. Indeed, 
so harmoniously are flowers and shrubs planted, that on 
entering the cemetery it is hard to suppose it a place 
for the dead, but rather for the living, until we look 
around and see the mounds of earth, the crosses, and 
other gentle remembrances placed by loving hands 
above the spot where repose the loved and lost. A 
favourite symbol is a statue with finger pointing up- 
wards, telling that the hope of life and immortality 
beyond the grave was his who sleeps beneath. 

The many beautiful pieces of sculpture which adorn 
the church of St. Michele are well worthy of remark. 
The tomb of Cardinal Dolfini, Bishop of Vicenza, is one 
of the most remarkable, chiefly for the two figures of 
Faith and Prudence, which stand on either side of it. 
This beautiful work of the chisel was executed by 
Bernini. On the left side of the nave is the world- 
renowned group of Moses lifting up the serpent in the 
wilderness ; and next to it the worship of the golden 
calf. The grand statue of the patron saint of the island, 
St. Michele, was the work of Gregorio Lazzarini. 

There is no doubt that Venice, and those islands 
which spot her lagunes, possess some of the most rare 
gems of art to be found in Italy. This is easily 
accounted for when we call to mind that the price which 
many of the vessels paid for being allowed to anchor in 
her waters, was the bringing as offerings for the em- 
bellishment of the churches anything that was rare in 
sculpture or painting—including, indeed, everything 
which could add a beauty or a grace to the city. 

The precious marbles, for which the public edifices in 
Venice are so celebrated, are not forgotten in the church 
of St. Michele. Over the door of the lesser chapel is 
a large cross of most beautiful design, in many coloured 
marbles. So rich is this cross in “rare colours,” that 
it is generally designated “the cross of the precious 
marbles.” Near to this cross is the decorated sepulchral 
slab which covered the grave of Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
formerly in the church of the Serviti, in Venice; but 
when that church was desecrated it was removed to 
St. Michele, in 1796. The friars, as usual, jealous of 
the superior sanctity of any who did not belong to their 
own order, effaced the inscription; but they were after- 
wards compelled, much against their will, to restore it, 
by special command. 

The Capella Emiliana is so gracefully beautiful in its 
structure, that various imitations have been made of this 
or that part of it in many of the churches which were 
built afterwards in different parts of Italy, but none of 
them can compare with this architectural masterpiece of 
Bergamasco, who has the credit of its erection, in 
1530. 

When St. Michele was in the hands of the Camal- 
dolesi, they had one among their number who, although 
he had been with them for a long period of years, kept 
himself aloof from his brethren, seeming as though he 
were always in a kind of dreamy trance, talking and 
muttering to himself as he strolled among the then 
charming gardens of the convent. None dared to 
question him, for some there were in that super- 
stitions age who deemed him one who had business 
with the powers of darkness, whilst others, the most 
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charitable, considered himmad. Whatever their thoughts, 
it was at last quite plain to be seen that something of 
more than common import filled his thoughts. This 
was no other than the celebrated geographer, Frate 
Mauro, who delighted the schools of the continent by 
his “ Mappe Monde,” which work had filled his thoughts, 
for his whole time was taken up in making lines, and 
writing on small pieces of paper, of which his pockets 
seemed always full; but when the effect of all this 
writing and thinking was shown in the beautiful and 
correct map of the world which he put forth, all 
the ill-natured remarks of his brother monks were 
hushed, and no praise was found sufficient to express 
their appreciation of his merits. The map was executed 
for Alphonso v, King of Portugal, and embraced all that 
was known in the year of its construction. At the 
suppression of the convent this map was removed to 
the library of St. Mark. It has recently been published 
in facsimile by Viscount Santarem, the historian of 
early Portuguese geographical discoveries. 

The funerals which take place at St. Michele have 
something mournfully picturesque in their appearance, 
On the day fixed for the interment the procession 
generally issues from the late dwelling of the deceased, 
about seven o’clock in summer, and five in winter. ‘This 
is sometimes varied by its taking place before eight in 
the morning. ‘The procession consists of a company of 
monks, who walk first, followed sometimes by a few 
friends of the deceased; next comes the coffin, borne, 
if of a female, and young, by six young women, all 
in white; if of a young man, by six young men. Then 
come the ‘hired mourners, who are twelve women 
dressed in green, with black veils. These assist in 
the chanting of the monks. Priests and mourners 
all carry long wax tapers. 

When the procession arrives at the church where the 
funeral service is to be performed, and where the sub- 
sequent masses for the repose of the soul of the dead 
are to be said, all enter, and according to the means of 
the family so is the grandeur of the service. 

When all is over, the procession retires in the same 
order, singing, or rather groaning, the “ Requiescat in 
pace,” and the coffin is left before the high altar all 
night. In the early morning of the next day the closed 
gondolas receive the coffin at the nearest point to the 
church where it has been left all night, and they then 
take ‘their mournful way to the island of the Campo 
Santo, where the monks receive the body in solemn 
silence. 

Not only in Venice, but throughout all Italy, the 
dead remain in the church all the night of the funeral, 
under the charge of one of the inferior clergy, and are 
conveyed to the cemetery the morning afterwards. 

The priests will not receive the remains at the gate 
of the cemetery, unless the service of a special mass has 
been said in achurch. The presentation of an official 
certificate of death is a proper regulation, but for very 
different reasons than merely satisfying the demands of 
the clergy. The requirement of mass sometimes leads to 
cases of hardship, as in the following instance, which was 
witnessed by the writer of this paper. Some very poor 
people had the misfortune to lose the stay and support 
of their family, and not having the means of paying for 
the funcral mass to be said in a church, they made up 
their mind to carry the coffin themselves to the Campo 
Santo, which was some distance from Turin. When 
arrived there, the requisite certificate was of course 
wanting. The poor bereaved wife, her children, and 
friend who had helped in the woeful journey, had to 
return with their burden, resting every now and theu 
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on the way, where they were seen, and where with many 
bitter tears the tale was recounted, when a subscription 
was made for the required service. The Campo Santo 
of St. Michele is visited twice every year by a sort of” 
committee, who see that the proper regulations are 
carried out, and that the ground is kept in order. 

The monks, notwithstanding their mournful employ- 
ment, seem a happy set of men, and are great gar- 
deners. Some of the rarest flowers in Italy are to be 
had in this solemn garden, and to see their dark- 
robed cowled figures sitting at evening among the 
flowers which surround the old grey church is a sight 
which would charm into action the pencil of the artist. 

Among these quict brothers, even in later days, there 
have been those whose names are well known. It was 
at St. Michele that Cardinal Turla, the historian of the 
Venetian navigators, found time to write his very valu- 
able work; and here the late Pope Gregory xvi, under 
the name of Fra Mauro Cappellari, compiled his code of 
criminal law -~- 

The churches ana Tombi having been for some years 
shut up, rich and poor bury their dead at St. Michele, 
and as this is becoming full of the “ mounds of mor- 
tality,” the Venetians must ere long find another Campo 
Santo. 

According to the population of Venice, the mortality 
is less than in most other cities of the continent. From 
a census taken in 1862, the population was 114,000, the 
deaths averaging fourteen per day, or about ninety- 
eight in a week, and 5,096 ina year. Of these deaths 
the causes were various, but not so much so as in 
other cities. Gastric fever is the most fatal to life. 
Other fevers prevail during the summer months, but not 
contagious or fatal ones. A remarkable fact is, that con- 
sumption is scarcely known in Venice, and in visiting 
other lands the first care of a Venetian is to guard 
against it. The deaths by drowning are not so 
numerous as might be supposed in a water city, fifty 
per year being the average; but the gondolas are so 
constructed that it is almost impossible for them to 
upset. ‘lhe mortality of infants is less than in most 
parts of Italy. The longevity of the Venetians is remark- 
able, about twenty of the deaths being at the age of 
ninety, and some live even to a hundred years, worthy 
successors of Cornaro. On the whole, the bills of 
mortality will surprise those who imagine that this city 
must be an unhealthy one. The waters of the lagoon 
render the air pure, and effectually carry away all 
impurities. 





THE LATE RICHARD HARRIS, M.P. FOR 
LEICESTER. 


As the traveller enters Leicester from the north, he 
crosses a strip of land enclosed by the River Soar and the 
Union Canal, called “ Frog Island,” which contains a place 
appropriately designated the ‘‘ World’s End.” A little 
to the west lie the “Dane Hills,’ which consist of 
several fields bearing Danish fortifications, while to the 
east rise the remains of Leicester Abbey, best known 
now as the place where Cardinal Wolsey, fallen from 
his high estate, retired to “leave his bones.” On the 
banks of this River Soar (anciently Leir), the tradition 
of Geoffry of Monmouth, and the genius of Shakespeare, 
give local habitation to King Lear with his three 
daughters, there residing in rural simplicity, 
** In shadowy forests and with champains rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads.” 


On this “ Frog Island” there was born, in a humble 





cottage, in October, 1777, Richard Harris, one of those 
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men of the people who, by the force of great natural 
abilities, combined with unswerving integrity of cha- 
racter, raise themselves to high social position and 
leave their mark in the place in which they live. He 
was the eldest of a family of six children. His parents 
were respectable and industrious, but poor, and unable 
to procure for him the advantages of even a common 
English education. It happened at the very time that 
the Sunday-school system, which has conferred such 
signal benefits on the working classes, was introduced 
into Leicester by the Rev. Thomas Robinson, the vicar 
of St. Mary’s, known not only for his benevolent and 
active spirit, but as the author of an excellent work 
entitled “Scripture Characters.” Amongst the first 
scholars enrolled was Richard Harris. Thirsting for 
knowledge, he also sought and obtained admission 
into a night school, and there and in the Sunday- 
school he acquired the rudiments of a plain education. 

At the age of fourteen, he was placed in the printing- 
office of Mr. Phillips (afterwards Sir Richard Phillips), 
who was a prominent politician of the time, as well as 
an author of some repute, and the editor of the 
“ Leicester Herald.” The “ Herald” sympathised with 
the principles of the French Revolution which was 
then commencing. Soon after entering the office, he 
became the innocent occasion of a piece of mischief. 
One evening, just as the paper was going to press, a 
frolic occurred in which young Harris stumbled or was 
pushed against the frame in which the type was set, 
displacing and throwing into confusion two or three 
columns of it. All was dismay! What was to be 
done? There was no time to reset the type. The 
Nottingham coach was nearly due, which required a 
considerable number of copies. The master was called, 
and his ingenious mind at once hit upon the following 
expedient. The broken type he still further disarranged, 
and converted into a hopeless mess, technically called 
“pie.” The whole received the title “The Dutch 
Mail,” to which the following explanation was added : 
“ Just as our paper was going to press the Dutch mail 
arrived, and as we have not time to make a translation 
we insert the original!” The “ pie” thus served up to 
the numerous readers of the journal occasioned no little 
perplexity to the linguists, and to the village politicians 
of the Midland Counties. No one had ever seen such 
Dutch, nor any other language resembling it. It was 
fairly an instance of an “unknown tongue,” and many 
were the letters received from “Constant Readers,” 
asking for an explanation of the mysterious columns, 
which the editor, for “want of time” and other reasons, 
excused himself from giving. 

An informer having purchased in the printing-office 
of Mr. Phillips a copy of “ Paine’s Rights of Man,” the 
printer, for the offence of selling it, was thrown into 
prison for eighteen months. The master being removed, 
the youth passed out of his employ, and began stocking- 
weaving, an occupation which was then far more re- 
munerative than it is now. In this art he speedily 
excelled: Having learned all he could of the stocking 
trade in his native town, he travelled to Nottingham, in 
order to make himself master of the machinery there in 
use. While residing there another change in his event- 
ful life took place. England was at the time deluged 
with the works of the French infidel writers written in a 
style adapted to captivate the mind and heart of young 
men. Many of these he read with avidity, and his faith 
in the truth and verities of the Christian religion was 
unsettled. At the same time the great continental war 
was raging, and all the resources of England in men and 
money were called forth against “Bonaparte.” Mr. 
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Harris, like most young men at the time, imbibed the 
military spirit, and was led to join what was called the 
“supplemental militia.’ This force was stationed at 
different places along the south coast, to be ready in 
case of need to aid in repelling the threatened invasion. 

After having been with his regiment in the south of 
England, Mr. Harris obtained a furlough of some weeks 
and returned to his native town. During this visit the 
foundation of his religious life was laid. The place of 
worship which his pious mother attended was that in 
which, afterwards, the great and gifted Robert Hall 
officiated. A funeral sermon was announced for the 
evening, and the anxious mother persuaded the sceptical 
son to go and hear it. He consented, and took his seat 
with her in the chapel. The preacher selected for his 
text, “A great man has fallen this day in Israel!” 
The announcement excited the half-suppressed laughter 
of the young man; for this “ great man” that had fallen 
was a@ poor scissors-grinder, who by his cheerfulness 
and uprightness in the midst of deep poverty had won 
the respect of all who knew him. Quieted by the 
gentle rebuke of his mother, who sat by his side, he 
listened attentively to the preacher, who proceeded to 
explain the nature of true greatness, and to show how 
religion made men truly great, both in this world and 
in the next, however insignificant they might seem, 
when judged by the world’s conventional standard of 
greatness. While thus listening, his levity gave way to 
serious reflection. He had known the poor scissors- 
grinder, and esteemed him for his goodness and his 
invariable cheerfulness under all circumstances. There 
must be a power and reality in religion to raise such a 
man in character and in happiness above all the trials 
of his lot; at least there might be, and he resolved at 
once to reconsider the question of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. He did so, and after much reading and 
prayerful investigation, he renounced for ever his in- 
fidelity, and as a man would destroy the phial which 
contained the poison he had taken in mistake, so he 
burnt the books which had for a time led him astray. 
He became an earnest Christian, and united himself 
with the congregation over which Robert Hall pre- 
sided, and enjoyed the ministry and the intimate friend- 
ship of that distingished preacher until his removal 
from Leicester to Bristol in the year 1826. 

Not long after this, apparently at the time of the 
peace of Amiens, Mr. Harris quitted the ranks of the 
militia, and retiring to his native town commenced that 
business career in which he eventually became so 
successful. When he commenced his career, the stock- 
ing-frame machine, after being long neglected and then 
violently opposed, had become a recognised and lawful 
engine of labour, but was in a rude and simple state, 
and his ingenious mind soon perceived that it was 
capable of great improvement, and of being adapted not 
only to the manufacture of every kind of hosiery, but of 
an endless variety of other articles of apparel. To the 
development of its capabilities he devoted his life and 
energies. His mind was fertile in new design, and 
ingenious in the alteration and adaptation of machinery 
to their production. His business at first was small, 
but year by year it increased and extended, until at the 
time of his death, as the result of years of skill and un- 
tiring industry, it had reached colossal proportions. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he 
shall stand before kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men.” Success in life, earned by honourable industry, 
integrity, and skill, soon brings along with it office and 
honours. Richard Harris acquired the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, and was called upon to fill 
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the various municipal offices. While holding that of 
chief magistrate, in the year 1843, he was honoured with 
an invitation to Belvoir Castle, where the Queen was 
then staying, and a distinguished party of guests, 
Among these was the “Iron Duke,” who seemed to 
court the company of Mr. Harris. Both were early 
risers, and long before the other guests had awoke from 
their slumbers they might have been seen walking in 
the beautiful grounds of the castle, and conversing 
earnestly together. 

There remained yet another honour to be conferred 
on him, the highest in the power of his native town to 
bestow. During a period of nearly forty years he had 
taken an active though not a noisy part in the politics 
of the times. The passing of the Registration Act, 
which has proved so useful to society at large, offending 
no man’s conscience, and leaving no man’s property in- 
secure, was in a great measure due to the external 
pressure which he created, and the information which 
he supplied to Lord Nugent and other advocates of the 
measure in Parliament. In the year 1848 the repre- 
sentation of the town of Leicester became vacant, and 
the electors at once turned their thoughts to Mr. Harris 
and his friend Mr. John Ellis. They consented to 
become candidates, and were elected without opposi- 
tion. 

An election in Leicester in the year 1826 cost one 
candidate £60,000. The whole cost of the election of 
Mr. Harris and his friend, including everything, did not 
exceed £200. 

For four years Mr. Harris discharged the duties of 
his responsible position in a manner satisfactory to his 
constituents. He retired from public life in the year 
1853, and for a time enjoyed the “ otium cum dignitate,” 
moving quietly about in his native town, unostentatiously 
and in various ways doing good, respected and honoured 
by all who knew him. “ When the eye saw him it blessed 
him.” He passed into rest February 2nd, 1854, amidst 
every demonstration of respect by his fellow-citizens, 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 


Arter the close of the Exhibition of 1851, many claims 
were urged on her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
disposable estate at Kensington Gore. The South Ken- 
sington Museum came in for the larger share, but a 
successful application was also made for ground upon 
which to build a great central institution for promotion 
of scientific and artistic knowledge as applicable to pro- 
ductive industry. Under this plea a site was granted, 
on @ nominal rental of a shilling a year, for 999 years, 
which is estimated as a donation of £60,000. The site 
is on the south side of the high road to Kensington, 
opposite the Albert Monument. The foundation-stone 
was laid by her Majesty, and the hall has the prestige 
of being associated with the memory of the good deeds 
of the Prince Consort, as patron of art and industry. 
The plan of the building, first designed by the late 
Capt. Fowke, R.E., was on his death carried out by 
Lieut.-Colonel Scott, R.E., and the construction is hasting 
toward completion, under the charge of Messrs. Lucas. 
As the scheme advanced, a larger scope was al- 
nounced in describing the possible uses of the edifice. 
To the advancement of industrial art were added various 
projects, combining commercial with scientific advan- 
tages, as in the case of the Crystal Palace. ‘The esti- 
mated cost being about £200,000 rendered every ex- 
tension of the original project advisable. ‘The hall,” we 
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are told, “ will be available for national and international 
congresses of science and art; for performances of music, 
both choral and instrumental, including performances 
on the organ similar to those now given in large pro- 
vincial towns, such as Liverpool and Birmingham ; for 
the distribution of prizes by public bodies and societies, 
conversaziones of scientific and artistic societies, agri- 
cultural and horticultural exhibitions, national and 
international exhibitions of works of art and industry, 
including industrial exhibitions by the working classes 
similar to those recently held with so much success in 
various parts of London; for exhibitions of pictures and 
sculpture, and for any other purposes of artistic and 
scientific interest.” 

Such is the formal catalogue of uses of the building, 
but practically it will chiefly be used during the London 
“season” for great musical performances, for flower 
shows, and for the evening dress conversaziones of the 
Society of Arts, and other corporate institutions. Sub- 
scribers of £1,000 may obtain a box to contain ten 
persons in the principal tier; £500 a box for five 
persons in the second tier; and so on, in proportion to 
site and accommodation, as in a theatre. The hall is 
designed to accommodate 8,000 persons at orchestral 
performances, besides the singers and musicians. Be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 of the sittings will be available for 
revenue by occasional visitors, besides the permanent 
rents of subscribers to the boxes and stalls. The lia- 
bility of subscribers is “limited,” and their special 
places may be “ conveyanced ” to other occupants. The 
whole scheme is on a vast scale, but is of so miscel- 
laneous a character, that some will almost regret the 
association with it of the name of Prince Albert, and 
the recollection of the Exhibition of 1851, 





THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES. 


Iv the “Leisure Hour” for June, 1866, we gave an 
account of the origin and early history of the Corps 
of Commissionaires. Established by a few benevolent 
individuals, with much labour and difficulty, the insti- 
tution has gradually commended itself to public favour, 
and is now nearly self-supporting. From the last 
annual report of the executive committee we learn 
that there has been a steady increase in the number 
of members of the corps, as well as in the demand 
for their services. The report states that— 


The motion submitted to the House of Commons by Sir 
Charles Russell, V.C., relative to the employment of soldiers 
and sailors in the public offices, the reception it received, and 
the general drift of the public feeling, are all tending to the 
more extensive employment of old soldiers and sailors in the 
public departments ; and we feel satisfied that this institution 
may be expanded, if duly supported, so as to meet a largely 
increased demand with qualified and reliable men, discharged 
from the army and navy, to fulfil the duties that may be 
required from them. 

With this end in view, we would most earnestly press for 
more extended pecuniary support from the public generally, 
and from both the army and navy, it being remembered that 
all the benefits of the institution are equally open to, and, 
indeed, are largely taken advantage of by, both services. It 
is hoped that both in her Majesty’s ships and regiments 
general subscriptions will be entered into in support of the 
institution ; a very small amount from individual officers will 
effect great results in benefiting the institution. A subscrip- 
tion of 5s. a year from each officer in a regiment will in two 
years entitle a corps to a perpetual governorship. 

An opportunity having occurred of purchasing the barracks 
of the corps on advantageous terms, the commanding officer 
has acted with much promptness and decision in securing 
them, Tho advantage of this acquisition to the institution, in 
both a practical and financial point of view, cannot be doubted, 
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The purchase-money, however, has to be raised, and it is 
hoped that the efforts and contributions of all well-wishers to 
the corps will not be wanting to meet the emergency. We 
cannot believe that the public will allow the founder to suffer 
from having effected an arrangement of such manifest im- 
portance to its interests.* 

We beg to call your attention to the inadequate stipend 
now provided for the Adjutant. If this officer does his duty 
by the corps, his post is a very arduous one. The present 
Adjutant is well qualified for the position, and zealous in the 
performance of his duties. It is very desirable that, if means 
can be provided, he should be rewarded more adequately and 
proportionately to the extent of his duty and his responsibilities, 

With respect to the management of the corps, all persons 
subscribing £10 are life governors, and regiments whose 
united subscriptions among officers, past and present, amount 
to £25, are perpetual governors, having the right to nominate 
one of their body as a representative of their interests. 


The veteran Sir John Burgoyne, one of the trustees 
of the Endowment Fund, has published in the “ Times ” 
the following appeal on bebalf of what he terms “one 
of the most meritorious and practical measures for the 
benefit of the army and navy which has been set on 
foot in modern times.” 


No measure can be indifferent to the British public which 
tends to reward and add to the comforts of the retired soldier 
and sailor of her Majesty’s service, and which, in addition, 
brings valuable qualities into the activity of social life instead 
of leaving them buried in idleness and penury. 

There are many qualities peculiar to the soldier and sailor, 
and imbibed by him in the ordinary course of his service, 
which, added to good character and conduct, may render such 
men more eligible than others for various services in civil life. 
Among these may be reckoned the habit of implicit obedience 
to any order he receives, without reference to any especial 
inconvenience it may occasion him, or troubling himself by 
much consideration as to its import; and to this may be 
added a degree of fearless spirit in the performance of what 
is required of him, and in protecting whatever may be 
entrusted to his charge, which is inculcated by his profession. 

There are many requirements in the business of life which 
render these qualifications of more value than the possession 
of particular ability, skill, or bodily power. 

As a trustee of the institution, it has been my duty to 
examine the details of its administration, and I think every 
one conversant with the requirements of so large a body 
of men will admit the moderation of the expenses, 

If the money required for the purchase of the existing 
barracks of the men—viz., £5,000—could be raised by sub- 
scription, the income of the corps would be augmented by 
£250 a year, and the expenses of the increased establishment 
would be brought within the annual interest of the invest- 
ments, and thus stand upon a sound basis. For this com- 
paratively small sum the public would be furnished with 
a never-failing supply of trustworthy men, to whom could 
be entrusted with confidence the care of valuable pro- 
perty, and upon whose exactitude and probity the most 
complete reliance could be placed. I have known cases 
where, during the prevalence of an epidemic, families have 
left premises which were infected in the sole care of 
one of these commissionaires, and there is not one who 
would hesitate to assume the charge under such circum- 
stances. If old soldiers and sailors have their failings, they 
have also their virtues, and so long as such qualities as 
fidelity to a trust and contempt of danger are valuable to 
society, it is worth our while to make an effort to render 
permanent an institution which will place those qualities 
at our disposal in times of need. 


The effective strength of the corps is at present about 


380. It is estimated that there is permanent employ- 
ment for at least 800 men in London alone. 





* Subscriptions for the Endowment Fund are received by Messrs. 
Cocks and Co., Army Agents, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 8.W., and 
also by the Adjutant of the corps, Exchange Court, 419, Strand, W.C. 
Exclusive of the balance of'the “‘ Times”’ Crimean Fund, the interest of 
which is paid by the Charity Commissioners to the trustees of the insti- 
tution, the total subscriptions of the public to the Endowment Fund of 
the corps from its foundation up to the present time are less than £1,800. 
This fund is intended for the payment of the Adjutant and requisite 
staff, the rent of the offices, and such other items as could not be fairly 
chargeable to the soldiers and sailors composing the corps, 
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Fase Harer.—Long hair now costs as much as 110f. a pound ; 
short hair ranges between 18f. and 35f. One of the principal 
dealers in human tresses occupies a house five stories high 
entirely to himself, and last year he did business to the 
extent of 1,233,000f. The capillary razzias executed among 
the peasantry no longer suffice to meet the enormous demand. 
The hair of dead persons, cut off the corpses in the hospitals, 
is a great help, but still insufficient. So importations from 
abroad are had recourse to. Certain German provinces 
specially supply fair hair. Black hair is to be found in South 
America, whence whole cargoes of it come; while to North 
America we export immense quantities of hair made up into 
head-dresses. The dearest hair is the completely white.— 
Paris Paper. 

Sea Bear.—M. Le Compte was sent out this spring by the 
Zoological Society to the Falkland Islands for the purpose of 
collecting sea bears and penguins. He succeeded in capturing 
no less than eight sea bears, of which he shipped four in safety 
for England. He laid up a quantity of sea fish as provision 
for his animals ; but one of the passengers being taken ill with 
a chest disease, it was imagined that there was yellow fever on 
board, and the doctor ordered Le Compte to throw all his fish 
over. The consequence was his sea bears gradually died; one 
only survived, and this poor beast had nothing to eat for nearly 
three weeks. Le Compte, however, managed to bring it safe 
to the gardens, where it now occupies the cage of its late 
relative. It is about the size of an ordinary seal, very thin, 
as may be imagined, but still in good health. Le Compte 
collected as many as sixty penguins, but brought none back alive, 
on account of the difficulty of procuring food during the sea 
transit. He informs me that there are vast numbers of pen- 
guins at the Falkland Islands; last year that no less than 
405,600 were slain, skinned, and boiled down to make oil. 
They yielded 50,700 gallons of oil, worth 1s. 73d. per gallon, 
making a total of £4,119 7s. 6d. Le Compte has also brought 
with him*an Antarctic wolf, a pair of Upland geese, and one 


Kelp goose (new to the Gardens), and two falcons.—Land and 
Water. 

New ZEaLanp.—Scarcely thirty years ago almost the sole 
occupants of New Zealand were a few English missionaries, 
who have generally been the pioneers of civilisation in those 


distant countries. Some ten years later, Lord Auckland, then 
at the head of the navy, foresaw that the easiest and shortest 
mode of success in New Zealand was a complete exploration of 
all its shores. This was undertaken under his auspices, and 
completed within seven years. During this period colonisation 
advanced very rapidly; and at the present time, in spite of 
many difficulties from native wars, the islands of New Zealand 
are inhabited throughout their length and breadth by English- 
men and Englishwomen, in possession of all the comforts and 
prosperity of an old and long-settled country. — Captain 
Richards, R.N. 

SunpaY ReEcREATIONS.—A paragraph having appeared in 
the “Times,” to the effect that Baron Bramwell and Mr. 
Justice Lush, two of her Majesty’s judges, when on circuit 
had spent some hours in visiting the Leeds Exhibition, Mr. 
Justice Lush wrote as follows :—“ There is not a word of truth 
in the statement. I never went nor even thought of going to 
the Exhibition on a Sunday; and as to my colleague, Baron 
Bramwell, he was not in Leeds on either of the two Sundays 
while the assizes lasted until late at night. I should be sorry 
to have it supposed that any act of mine had afforded-a prece- 
dent for visiting or an argument for opening places of amuse- 
ment on a Sunday.” 

EvrRoPEAN EMIGRANTS, —During a recent month nearly 30,000 
emigrants landed at New York from Europe. About 23,000 of 
them landed from steamers ; about 20,000 were from German 
and French ports, and upwards of 26,000 of them were steer- 
age passengers. They arrived in nearly forty ships. There 
were thirteen births on board the ships during the Atlantic 
passage. The bulk of the emigrants were from Germany and 
the north of Europe, which contain a population of 70,000,000, 
and from which there is a perpetualexodus. The chief persons 
engaged in this enormous passenger traffic are two German 
steam-packet companies, called the North German Lloyd, and 
the Hamburg and American companies, who will before long 
have a fleet of forty monster screw steamers, as large and as 
fast as any in the world. They are now rapidly building five 
gigantic steamers, at a cost of upwards of £500,000, This 





fleet will form a nursery fora German navy. They have now 
lines to New York and Baltimore, and they will soon have one 
to New Orleans. These companies will monopolise all tho 
passenger traffic between the Weser, Elbe, and Solent, and the 
Hudson, Chesapeake Bay, and the Mississippi. What they get 
for carrying mails scarcely equals what they pay to the English 
Trinity Board. The German steerage passengers are persons 
possessed of a little money, who forsake Europe for the far 
west, where there is perfect religious and political freedom, and 
a boundless territory and field for enterprise. The Germans 
form almost the whole population of some towns and cities in 
the United States. They indulge in their social and religious 
customs in their new home, and only change their language for 
the English. They are most welcome emigrants, 

BUNSEN IN THE House oF Commons.—As a German, what 
he admired and envied most was, after all, the House of 
Commons :—* I wish you could form an idea of what I felt. I 
saw for the first time man, the member of a true Germanic 
State, in his highest, his proper place, defending the highest 
interests of humanity with the wonderful power of speech- 
wrestling, but with the arm of the spirit, boldly grasping at or 
tenaciously holding fast power, in the presence of his fellow- 
citizens, submitting to the public conscience the judgment of 
his cause and of his own uprightness. I saw before me the 
empire of the world governed, and the rest of the world con- 
trolled and judged, by this assembly. I had the feeling that, 
had I been born in England, I would rather be dead than not 
sit among and speak among them, I thought of my own 
country and was thankful that I could thank God for being a 
German and being myself. But I felt, also, that we are all 
children on this field in comparison with the English ; how 
much they, with their discipline of mind, body, and heart, can 
effect even with but moderate genius, and even with talent 
alone! I drank in every word from the lips of the speakers, 
even those I disliked.” 

CopYkicut.—Miss Cummins, a citizen of the United States, 
whilst staying in Canada, published, in England, her work, 
‘* Haunted Hearts,” which was duly registered. The question* 
came up for decision in a three-fold form: (1) Where, in order 
to obtain a copyright, must publication take place? (2) What 
is the area over which the protection of such copyright ex- 
tends? and (3) Who is entitled to the copyright? The Lord 
Chancellor held that the publication must take place in the 
United Kingdom ; that the protection extends over the whole 
British dominions; and that every one publishing in the 
United Kingdom is entitled to the protection of the Act, no 
matter where he may be resident. The other law lords con- 
curred in the decision. 

AusTRALIAN GoLp Coinace.—The quantity of sovereigus 
issued from the Sydney Mint averages fully 35,000 a week, or 
nearly 1,800,000 a year, besides from 500,000 to 1,000,000 half- 
sovereigns. This, to a certain extent, may account for the non- 
issue of sovereigns in 1867 from the Royal Mint at London. 
A large number of the Australian sovereigns are exported to 
China, India, and the islands; a few are to be met with in the 
ordinary circulation here. Such is the purity of the Australian 
gold from which these sovereigns are coined that they are con- 
sidered to average two-and-a-half per cent., or from 3d. to 6d. 
each, more in value than Royal Mint sovereigns. A branch of 
the Royal Mint has also recently been established at Melbourne, 
which will shortly commence work, and probably to a certain 
extent, if not entirely, supersede that of Sydney, Melbourne 
being the centre round which nine-tenths of the Australian gold 
is produced, 

THE SnurF Tower at Norwicu.—This tower, of which an 
engraving was given on page 536, was formerly known as the 
Black Tower on Butler Hills. In 1625, during a time of pesti- 
lence, this tower was fitted up as a temporary hospital for the 
infected poor, and a keeper appointed to prevent their inter- 
course with the outer world. A man named Thomas Chambers 
was the first who filled this office, and his salary was fixed at 
four shillings a week. Five years afterwards the plague re- 
appeared with greater violence than before. An acre of land 
around the tower was enclosed with high boards, and six 
houses were built within it for pest-houses. Guards were kept 
at watch day and night. The tower was subsequently used as 
a snuff mill, whence its modern name. In July, 1833, it was 
struck by lightning, and the roof, which was then thatched, 
was completely destroyed, 
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THE volumes of Tue Leisure Hour will be found to contain a vast amount of information 
on a variety of subjects, such as cannot be derived from ordinary books. Many of its papers have 
been communicated from distant parts of the world; whilst amongst its contributors have been 
numbered some of the most eminent writers in popular literature. 


The character of the Contents may be gathered from the following selections :— 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


Sir John Lawrence, No. 419; Lord Macaulay, 427; General Garibaldi, 452; Lord Brougham, 460; Robert 
Stephenson, 464; Count Cavour, 503; Earl of Shaftesbury, 519; Earl Canning, 560; G. B. Airy, Esq., ¥.n.s., 563; 
Edward Irving, 566-7; Alfred Tennyson, 582-3; Earl Russell, 585; Mr. Gladstone, 588; Jefferson Davis, 590; 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, 606 ; Sir James Outram, 617 ; Sir David Brewster, 622 ; Captain Speke, 627 ; Earl of Derby, 653 ; 
Sir R. Murchison, 636; Shakespeare (from the picture in first folio edition), 643 ; Lord Lyndhurst, 645; Lord Clyde, 
649; Professor Sedgwick, 662; H. W. Longfellow, 666-7; Earl of Carlisle, 671; W. M. Thackeray, 675; Professor 
Morse, 683 ; Handel, 684 ; Joseph Sturge, 691 ; Sir M. Montefiore, 698 ; David Roberts, x.A., 701; Arminius Vambéry, 
712; Edward Forbes, 715; Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 719; Sir Rowland Hill, 723; John Clare, 724; John Leech, 729; 
Richard Cobden, 732; Andrew Johnson, 739 ; Mozart, 754; C. F. Adams, 759; George Peabody, Part 175; Principal 
J. D. Forbes, No. 762 ; M. Guizot, 766-7 ; Captain Maury, 774; Sir J. Y. Simpson, 784; Rev. John Keble, 788-9 ; Isaac 
Taylor, 797-8; Thomas Hood, 805-807; M. Berryer, 810; Thomas Carlyle, 838; Abraham Lincoln, 842-4; Her 
Majesty the Queen, on toned paper, Part 196; Florence Nightingale, No. 856; Dr. Hooker, 868; Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, 871; Napier of Magdala, 872; John Phillip, r.a., 875; and many others. 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


OxFoRD AND 11s CoLiEcEs, by the Rev. F. Arnold, 1.4,—Curiosities of Clerkenwell, Battersea, Islington, Pad- 
dington, Lambeth, and the Port of London, by John Timbs—Mopern Jewish Lire—The Jews of China—Repre- 
sentative Characters of the Renaissance—Sculptured Sepulchres, Pillar Worship, and Dwellings of the Celts—Your 
Years in the Prisons of Rome—The Balloon, and its Application, by James Glaisher, with numerous Engravings. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE. 


The Familiar Natural History of India, by the late Curator of the Calcutta Museum—The Ailanthus Silkworm— 
Salmon Ladders, by Frank Buckland —American Furs—Zoological Notes, by J. K. Lord, r.z.s.—Total Eclipses of the 
Sun—The November Meteors—Coloured Rain and Snow—The Face of the Moon—The Five Senses—The Nautical 
Almanack—The Midnight Sky at London, by E. Dunkin, F.R.A.s.—Bee Battles and other Bee doings—Sperm Whale 
Fishing—Hlephant Hunting in South Africa, by T. Baines, ¥.n.6.s—The Amber Trade—Yarmouth Bloaters. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Ascent of the Aiguille Verte, by E. Whymper—Under the Matterhorn—Pipes and Tobacco from the Adriatic to 
China, by Arminius Vambéry—Adventures in Texas—Adventures in the Far West—Life in Maryland—Russ Pictures 
---The Ainos of Yesso—The California Overland Express—Letters from Bombay—Incidents Ashore and Afloat—Among 
the Wahhabees—Strange Signals—Captain Cook’s Visit to Mangaia—The Last Voyage of the Diana—Among Pirates, 
and how we escaped from them—The Brigands in the Mountains of Ascoli—On the Nile—Life on Amba Magdala, and 
other Abyssinian Notes—Among the Lapps—Two Months in Spain—A Lady’s Journey through Spain—Life in Japan 


—My First Encounter with a Tiger. 
SOCIAL PAPERS. 


Stock Excuance Nores :—I. What to do with one’s Money ; II. Promoters—Getting up a Company ; III. Directors 
of Companies ; IV. Bears, Bulls, Brokers, etc. ; V. Committee of the Stock Exchange; VI. Winding up a Company ; 
VII. A Panic in the City. Hints on Lecan Topics :—I. Wills and Will-making; I]. Settlement of Landed Property ; 
III. Marriage Settlements; IV. Sales of Land; V. Gifts and Sales of Personalty ; V1. Mortgages of Personality ; VII. 
Landlord and Tenant ; VIII. Farming and Country Matters ; IX. House Property in London ; X. Master and Servant ; 
XI. Observance of the Lord’s Day ; XII. Copyright.——-Trades’ Unions—Notes on Workhouse Life—Hops and Hop- 
picking—Mormonism and Mormon Miracles—Patents—Getting in the Cash—The Rascal Column in the Newspaper 
—Friendly Societies—The Death Tax on our Trade and Industry—Poor Hodge—The Water Supply of Cities and 
Towns—The Experiences of a Church Plate—Bribery—Ragamuffins—Things gone out of use, by John Timbs—Peeps 
through ‘Loopholes at Men, Manners, and Customs, by Cuthbert Bede—* Our own Correspondent”—“ What’s the 
Price of Consols”—The Money Market—The Mint—Financial Notabilities—The Romance of Heraldry—Street 
Tumblers—* Old Wedgwood” Ware—The Post-office—Hints on Sick Nursing—Muddlers—Trade Tramps—Unskilled 
Tramps—Tramps and Vagrants—Mother’s Work, by Mrs. Ellis, Author of “ Women of England’”—Petty Cheating— 
The Gas we Burn—The Bank of Health—Among the Old Masters—The P. and O. Company—The Ordnance Survey. 


TALES. 


The Great Van Broek Properiy. By the Author of “The Watchman,’ etc.—(“ A story so interesting as to need no 
apology or explanation. The author, though friendly to the Americans, has a keen appreciation of the ludicrous side 
of their character ; and he diversifies his narrative by introducing several humorous sketches, which light up his pages 
without interrupting the progress of his story.”——Athenewm)—George Burley ; his History, Experiences, and Observa- 
tions. By the Author of “The Story of a City Arab”—The Heiress of Cheovely Dale. By Mrs. Prosser—The Story 
of a Diamond. By Miss M. L. Whately—A Life Secret. By Mrs. Henry Wood—The Foster Brothers of Doon, a 
Tale of the Irish Rebellion—The Lost Bank Note. By Mrs. Henry Wood—James Braithwaite, the Supercargo. By W. 
4, G, Kingston, 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


% Family Maguyine for Sabbath Reading. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. | CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. (With Illustrations, ) Little Rookwood. By Mrs. Prossze. (With Illustrations.) 


Elizabeth Hely Walshe. ' Between the Books: 2 History of the Interval between the Old 
Rhenish Society’s Mission in Namaqua and Damara Lands. | and New Testament Periods, (With Illustrations ) 

By T. Barings, ¥.8.4.8. (With Engravings.) a 
Between the Books: a History of the Interval between the Old | Qaivin’s Arrival at Geneva, and his Influence on Modern 

and New Testaments. (With Engravings by Gustavg Doxt.) Liberties. (With Illustration.) By Dr. Msrus D’Avsiens, 
Quiet Thoughts. x. Of Poisonous and Doubtful Plants, . . 
Recognition and Reunion in Heaven. Sunday Evenings at Northcourt, Continued. 
Bartholomew, or Nathanael. Symbols and Realities. 

. Christ Church, Newgate Street. (With En- : Z y 
oe i ai Tee The Church of St, Germain L’Auxerrois, Paris. (With Ilus- 
The Walls of Jerusalem, By the Rev. Dr, TarstRam, 7.2.8, trations.) 

(With Engraving.) Quiet Thoughts. xt. Safety Valves. 
The Late Rev. W. C. Burns, . 
John Newton. Bible Sonnet :—The Early Life of Moses. 


F oetry :—The Invitation.—In the Desert. The Pulpit in the Family :— Complete Sanctification, — Peter 
Bible Sonnet :—The Battle of Rephidim. Rebuked by Paul. (With Illustration.)—God’s Pleasure in 
The Pulpit in the Family :—Little Sins.~Of the Means of his People.—-Athaliah and Joash. (With Illustration.) 
Faith’s Increase.—The Sinner’s Return.—Autumn, —The + 
Transfiguration. (With Illustration.) Sabbath Thoughts :—Precept and Promise.—The Presence of 
Sabbath Thoughts :—Two Weighty Questions.—The Storm and | the Tord.—Confession and Forgiveness.—Sanctification. 
its Results.—The Sight of Christ.—Spiritual Depression.—The ; 
Keeping of the Heart. P P Pages for the Young :—The Flower-girl of Hampsteqd. Con- 
Pages for the Young :—The Flower-girl of Hampstead. — 


Monthly Religious Record. Monthly Religious Record. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE; IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 























THE LEISURE HOUR. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

James Braithwaite the Supercargo, By W. H.G. Kinestox. | Business Hours in London Streets. 

(With Illustrations.) Concluded, \ Th P ; . : 

e Exiles of Salzburg. (With Illustrations.) 
John Phillip, R.A. (With Portrait.) ne . 
: . ; ; | Characteristic Letters of Mary Russell Mitford. 

A Lady’s Journey tnrough Spain. (With Illustrations by E- 5 2 

Wuvxmrrr.) Continued. | Museums as Aids to Education. 


Peeps through Loopholes at Men, Manners, and Customs. ‘ Mother’s Work: Law and Order. By Mrs. Exxis, Author of 
x. Concerning Cobblers. By Curnpzrt Bene, “*Womer of England.” 
My First Curacy. Concluded. The Haunts of the Wild Deer in the South. 


The Midnight Sky at London. By E. Dunxrn, r.n.a.s., of } Joseph Glass: The Climbing Boys’ Advocate, (With Portrait 
the Royal Observatory. (With Diagrams.) . and Illustration.) 


Tramps and Vagrants, By a Country CuercyMan, Poetry :—The Watcher and his Answer. 
The Ordnance Survey. Varieties, 
SIXPENCE, MONTHLY; OR IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 


Life in Japan. vir. Amusements. | A Parisian Mushroom Cave. 








WITH NUMEROUS FINE ENGRAVINGS BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 


TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MERCHANT'S HOLIDAY.” 


IN “LEISURE HOUR” FOR MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1868, 
‘PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


“This is just such a guide to Spatm as has been wanted for a rapid tour. Divested of poctt'y and romance, we have here . 
necessary and practical information, and, we venture to think, free from all exaggeration. The author is eviclently a traveller of grea 
extent and experience. He tells his stery in a pleasant and colloquial style, that carries the teader along with him on the journey 
without a moment’s flagging.”’—Londox Scotsman. 





A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 


IN PARTS SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, & NOVEMBER, 1868, 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the ‘Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “'l'he Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—‘ The Leisure Hour” can be. obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1861. The earlier Numbers are out 
of print. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “'l'he Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Crorn Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 





The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour” are now registered for transmission by Forei 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘‘REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS 
SION ABR” AD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 
as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 

Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage. 

Alexandria . Southampton . . 1d. each. 

Australia . Southampton & Suez 1d. 

Austria. . France . , . 4d. 

Baden Trance . ‘ . 4d. 

Bavaria . France . ? . 4d. 

Belgiwin . Direct packet . . 2d. 

Bermuda . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. 

Brazil . . Southampton . > 

British Columbia . New York A . 2d. 

Canada . ; 


Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage, 
India . , ; . Southampton packet 3d. each. 
Italy (except Papal States) . : 2 : * 
Japan : . Southampton . - 2 ss 
Malia . Southampton . . Id. 5, 
Mexico . . Southampton . - Tae” 34 
Natal ; Devonport. « EG. x 
New Brunswick . Halifax . . ~ Id, is 
Newfoundland 
New South Wales 
New Zealand 


; : ; . . is 
. Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 
. Southampton & Suez ld. ,, 


Cape Coast Custle . 
Cape of Good Hope 
Ceylon . 
China 

Egypt , : 
Franee and Algeria 
Gibraliar 

Holland 


. Devonport 
. Southampton . 
. Southampton . 
. Southampton . 


. Southampton . 
. Belgium. 


. Canadian packet . 1d, 

: . oe 
. 34 
. Sd. 
a 
. a. 
~ a. 
- 44. 
« ta? 


Nova Scotia 


Sierra Leone . 


Spain 
Switzerland 
77" YY 
Tasmania 


Turkey . 


United States . 
Vancouver's Island 


. Halifax 


. France 
. France ; : 
. Southampton & Suez 
. French packet 
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; New York 


> 
? 
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99 


1d. 99 
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Hong Kong . Southampton . - 2d. West Indves (British) . ‘ ‘ : a ee 

* Additional to pay on delivery.—The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a 
Post-office. Jt should be observed that the Monthly Purts only are registered, and that they mus’ be posted within fourter days after 
da'e of publication. In case of any difficulty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the :acts be fors 
warded to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘The Leisure Hour,” direct frou 
the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment fur both magazine and postage. 

















NOW READY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR 1868, 


Containing ~— 

The Bible Pharaohs. By the Rev. Canon Trzvoz. 

Quiet Thoughts, By the Author of The Harvest of @ 
Quiet Eye.” 


Portraits and Biographies of—Rev. W. ©. Burns.—The 
Archbishop of Canterbury.—Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.— 
Lord Haddo —John Henderson of Park.—Rev. Dr. Marsh.— 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Nvel.— Elizabeth Hely Walshe.— 
John Edgar, D.D., and others. 


Bible Sonnets, By the Rev. R. Wintow, M.A. 
Monthly Religious Record. 


Witt A SERrMon FoR EVERY SuNDAY IN THE Year, Essays, Miscertanzovs Narratives, ILLUSTRATIONS OF Curistian Lies 
SKETCHES FROM ABROAD, Hisroxicat Scenus, Montuty Rewiaious Recoro, Portry, PaGks rok THE Youne, 
Scairpruke Enigmas, anp Biste Exercisxs, 


The Manuscript Man. By Miss E. H. Watsux. - 

Sunday Evenings at Northcourt. 

Cousin Mabel’s Note-book :—Inconsistency.— Home Life 
and its Difficulties.—Protestant Monasticism By Miss E, 
J. WHateLy. 

&cenes from Church History :—Origen; his Life and his 
Struggles.—Cy prian; or, the Rise of Sacerdotalism in the 
Christian Church.—Calvin’s Arrival at Geneva. By Dr. 
Mer.s D’AvuBiGne. 

Between the Books: a History of the Interval between the 
O.d and New ‘lestament Periods. 





With One Hupdred and Thirty-seven Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists hwely: i 
Coloured or on ‘I'dhed Paper. i = ve d ee 


Price Seven Surixies in cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s, half-calf extra, or cloth elegant. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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Publications of the Religions Cract Society, 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; anp 164, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 











NEW BOOKS, 


a 


NEw ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


ABLE 


ALK AND OTHER_ OEMS, By WILLIAM COWPER. 


Including The Progress of Error, Truth, Expostulation, Hope, Charity, Conversation, Retirement, and Minor Poems. 
Reprinted from the Edition of 1792 ; with unpublished Notes by the late RoperT SouTHEY, Poet Laureate. 
With numerous Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Wimperis, Barnes, John Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, ahd other eminent 


Artists. Printed on toned paper by Messrs. Clay. 


Imperial 16mo. 6s. 


Handsome bevelled cloth boards, extra. 





EG’S 


Square 16mo, 


HILDREN. 


prrtte 


With Engravings. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘JEssiIca’s First PRAYER.” 


Is, 6d, cloth boards ; 2s. bevelled cloth boards extra. 





JHE WDRIES AND THEIR 


Author of ‘‘ Ludovic, or the Boy’s Victory,” ‘‘ Original Fables,” etc. 


bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


RIENDS, and other Tales. By Mrs. PROSSER, 


With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth 





) HE REAT {Loup OF 


ITNESSES ; 


Or, THE POWER OF FAITH EXEMPLIFIED, By WILLIAM LANDELS, p.p. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 





SKETCH OF THE IFE AND WHARACTER OF THE LATE ORD 
HADDO. By ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Evangelistic Theology, Aberdeen. Square 16mo. 


1s. 6d. cloth boards. 





JOHN EWTON OF 


JOSIAH BULL, M.A. With Steel Portrait. 8vo. 


LNEY AND 


An Autobiography and Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary and other unpublished documents, 
5s. bound in handsome bevelled cloth boards, 


T. ARY OOLNOTH. 


By the Rev. 





pTORIES OF Pip FNGLAND. By G. E. SARGENT, 


Author of ‘The Chronicles of an Old Manor House,” ‘‘The Story of a Pocket Bible,” etc. 
3s. cloth boards ; 4s. extra boards, gilt edges, 


Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo. 


With numerous 





Waicn Wins : OR, ]HE OUSINS. 
By the Author of ‘ Life’s Battle Lost and Won.” 


With Engravings, 


Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 





jad 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN MISSION TO THE BURMESE AND THE KARENS, 
3s. cloth boards. 


NEW SERIES OF TOY BOOKS. 





With large Coloured Engravings. 1s. 


MY BIRTHDAY. 
LITTLE FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


HITE POREIGNERS FROM OVER THE 


ATER. 


With Engravings. Feap. 8vo. 


NEW PACKET OF PICTURE CARDS. 
THE JEWISH MONTHS; 


Or, the Feasts, Fasts, & Employments of the Fews in the Holy Land. 


A Packet of Twelve Cards, printed in oil colours, with 
descriptive letterpress. Price 1s. 





POCKET-BOOKS AND ALMANACKS FOR 1869. 


_ THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK. 
Containing an Almanack, Astronomical Phenomena, Texts for every day in 
e Year, Gleattings in Prose atid Poetry from Christian Authors, etc. With 
Coloured Engraving. 2s. roan tuck. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK. 
Containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the Months, Prose and 
oetical Selections, etc. With Coloured Engraving. 1s, 6d. roan tuck. 


| THE TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMANACK. 
Ina Neat Book. One Penny. 





THE SHEET ALMANACK. 
With Engravings.. Suited for the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and 
Cottage Parlour. One Penny. 


THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. 
Interleaved with ruled paper, gilt edges. 2d. Adapted for Pocket-books. 


THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK. 
Thirty-two Pages, with Engravings, price 1d. Interleaved with ruled writing 
paper, and in — cover, 3d. ‘This Almanack is recommended to Tract 
e 


istributors and others for circulation. 
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BIBLICAL WORKS. 


PABAGRAPH BIBLE, WITH EMENDATIONS. 
—THE HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorized Version, 
in Paragraphs and Sections; with Emendations of the Text; also with 
Maps, Chronological Tables, and Marginal References to Parallel and 
Illustrative Texts. Part I., Genesis to Deuteronomy. Royal 4to, 6s. 
neat cover. Part V., The Gospels. 4s. 


This important work, upon which several eminent scholars have been 
engaged, has been in course of preparation for many years. The aim 
has been to give to English readers the benefit of all such emendations 
of the text as are valuable, and have the sanction of the best authorities, 
while avoiding such as are either doubtful or trivial. Obsolete words 
are explained, the meaning of Hebrew and Greek proper names and 
phrases is given, and in a few cases, where the MSS. differ, a various 
reading is given in the margin. 


Pocket PARAGRAPH BIBLE: with an entirely 

New Selection of Copious References, Prefaces, Notes, and Maps, 
3s. cloth boards; 4s. roan gilt; 5s. French morocco; 6s. Turkey 
morocco; 7s. Turkey morocco, flexible back; 8s. Turkey morocco limp, 
flaps; 9s. Turkey morocco, gilt clasp. 


HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN 

THE AUTHORIZED VERSION;; following the Harmony of the 

Gospels in Greek. By Epwarp Rosinson, D.D. With Explanatory 
Notes and References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages. 3s. cloth. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT. POCKET COMMEN-. 
TARY. With numerous Explanatory and Illustrative Notes, 
18mo. 2 vols., 1s.4d. each, cloth; or in 1 yol. 2s. 6d. 











HE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE.— 
The Old and New Testaments, according to the Authorized Ver- 
sions, arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, 
Prefaces to the several Books, and an entirely New Selection of Refer- 
ences. With Maps and Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, Old Testament, 
cloth boards, 14s. New Testament, ditto, 7s. ld and New Testaments, 
complete in 1 vol., ditto, 20s.; Ditto, half-bound in morocco, 25s. 6d. ; 
Ditto, calf extra, 27s. ; Ditto, morocco plain, 34s.; elegant, 38s. Old and 
New Testaments, in 3 vols., cloth boards, 22s. ; Ditto, half-bound, 33s. 6d. ; 
Ditto, calf extra, 42s.; Ditto, morocco plain, 55s.; morocco elegant, 58s. 
Large Paper Edition, 1 vol., cloth, 28s.; Ditto, half morocco, cloth sides, 
32s.; Ditto, calf-extra, 44s.; Ditto, best morocco, plain, 60s.; Ditto, 
morocco elegant, 63s.; Ditto, antique, 67s. 


*,* The above is being re-issued in a Cheap Form for Ministers, City Mis- 
sionaries, Teachers, and others. ‘0 be completed in 32 Parts, at 
Sixpence each, Parts I, to XII. Now Ready. 


“This edition of the Bible is nothing more nor less than the laudable 
effort of a religious society which is seeking to extend Christian know- 
ledge, supported by all classes of English Protestants, and thoroughly 
acquainted with their feelings and requirements, to afford a cheap and 
popular work, by which the evils that we have been speaking of may be 
alleviated. They (the Annotators) are also, for the most part, very 
judicious.”—Edinburgh Review. 





HE BOOK OF PSALMS, ACCORDING TO THE 

AUTHORIZED VERSION. Arranged in Parallelisms. With a 

pane Ag Explanatory Notes. 3s, cloth ; 3s, 6d, with curtain-flaps to 
cover edges, 








r['HE NEW TESTAMENT POCKET COMMEN. 
TARY. 18mo. ls. 4d. cloth boards. 





POCKET COMMENTARY. Complete in 3 vols. 
half-calf, 6s. 


HE NEW BIBLICAL ATLAS, AND SORIP- 
TURE GAZETTEER. Containing 12 superior Maps and Plans, 
together with Descriptive Letterpress. Super-royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. plain; 
4s. outlines coloured; 6s. 6d. on imperial drawing paper, full coloured, 
and bound in cloth boards. 


BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPASDIA ; or, A Dictionary 

of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, &c. Edited 

by Joun E:prz, LL.D. With Maps and Pictorial Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth boards; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 11s. 6d. calf; 13s. 6d. morocco. 


HE BIBLE TEXT CYCLOPEDIA. A Classifi- 

cation of Scripture Texts, in the form of an Alphabetical Index of 

Subjects. By Rev. J. Inauis. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards; 9s. 6d. half- 
calf; 11s. 6d. calf; 13s. 6d. morocco. 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES. On the basis of Cruden. Edited by Jonn Eaniz, 

ee we A New Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth bds.; 5s. 6d. hf.-bound; 
. calf, 


ARNES’ NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Vols. I. 
and II, 2s, each, cloth boards; 3s. half-bound, 




















THEOLOGICAL AND 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. Edited by 


Professor H. RoGers, and finely printed on best paper, in six 
vuiumes, 8vo, 5s. each, cloth boards. 


[us LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWE, 


M.A. With an Analysis of his Writings, by Professor Henry 
6s., cloth boards. 


HE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS—each 2s. 6d., 
glazed cloth boards. 

I. Selections from the Miscellaneous Works of Archbishop Leighton, 
with a Memoir. 

II. Selections from the Writings of Lord Bacon; Theological, Ethical, 
Philosophical; with a Memoir. 

III. Selections from the Writings of Thomas Fuller; with a Memoir. 

IV. Selections from the Writings of Isaac Barrow; with a Memoir. 

V. Selections from the Writings of Dr. South; with a Memoir. 


HILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION OF PROTES- 
TANTS A SAFE WAY TO SALVATION, 2 vols., 18mo. 4s. 
boards; 6s. half-bound. 





Rogers. 8vo. Portrait. 








HE BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT. With 

Appendix. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, 

Cambridge. 8vo Edition, 7s. cloth; 9s, half-bound; 12s. calf. 12mo 
Edition, 4s. cloth. 


[HE EXODUS OF ISRAEL: ITS DIFFICULTIES 

EXAMINED AND ITS TRUTH CONFIRMED. Witha Reply to 
Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A., Rector of Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. cloth boards; 9s. half-bound; 12s. calf. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. ‘ 








PRACTICAL WORKS. 


HRISTIAN HOME LIFE. A Book of Examples 


and Principles. Crown 8vo, 3s. bevelled cloth boards. 


A TONEMEN T, The; Four Discourses by the Bisho 
of Gloucester, Dr. Chalmers, Archer Butler, and Robert Hall. 
Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HRISTIAN ENCOURAGEMENT: or, Attempts 
to Console and Aid the Distressed and Anxious. By Jonn Suzr- 
PaRD. Fourth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth; 6s. 6d. morocco. 


(THOUGHTS PREPARATIVE OR PERSUASIVE 
TO PRIVATE DEVOTION. By Jonn Suepparp. Eighth Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. morocco. 


CENES IN THE LIFE OF ST. PETER. A 


Biography and an Exposition. By Jamzs Srrencz, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 4s. bevelled cloth boards. 


ee BAND OF CHRISTIAN GRACES. By the 


Rev. J. P. Tompson, D.D., of New York. With an Introduction 
by the Rey. J. H. Trrcoms, M.A. Fep.8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


[HE WORD OF PROMISE; or, a Handbook to the 
Promises of Scripture. By the Rev. Horativs Bonar, D.D. Fep. 
8vo. 3s. bevelled cloth boards, red edges. 


" HO GIVETH SONGS IN THE NIGHT.” 

Words of Comfort for the Sorrowing Children of God. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Christian Manliness;’’ ‘‘ Christian Home Life,’’ &c. Fep. 
8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


























ELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Garbett, M.A., Bampton Lecturer, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Surbiton. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


HRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. By the 
late Rey. 8. J. Davis. Fep. 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 








RESt UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE GREAT 
ROCK: a Book of Facts and Principles. By the Rev. J. KENNEDY, 
M.A. 3s. cloth boards. 


HE DIVINE LIFE: a Book of Facts and Histories. 
By the Rev. J. Kennzpy, M.A. Fep. 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 








HRISTIAN MANLINESS: a Book of Examples 


— and Principles for Young Men. By the Author of “ Christian Home 
Life.” Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. 





\ ORK AND CONFLICT; or, Divine Life in Pro- 
eh gress. By the Author of “The Divine Life.’ Fep. 8v0, 38. 
cloth. 
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NGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN 

TIME. From Chaucer to Ken. Numerous superior Wood 

Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, Finely printed on toned paper, 10s. 6d., 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

‘* When we state that the designs are in the artists’ best style, and that 
the engravings rendered, together with the printing, on tinted paper, 
represent the wood engraver’s and the typographic art in the highest 
state of advancement, the merits of this very beautiful gift book will 
need no further eulogy.” —Morning Post. 


HE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND 
PENCIL. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 
“It is difficult to decide whether the pen or the pencil has done most 
for this handsome volume. The engravings illustrate the seasons in the 
most admirable manner.’’—Bookseller. 


“The whole will bear comparison with the best works of the class.”’>— 
Art Journal, 


UR LIFE ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND 

PENCIL. Numerous Designs by Noel Humphreys, Selous, 

J.D. Watson, Wimperis, Barnes, Du Maurier, Green, Pinwell, and other 

eminent artists. In the finest style on toned paper. Small 4to, 10s. 6d., 
handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


] EMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


By the Rev. C. B. Tayizr, M.A., with nearly 100 engravings by 
eminent artists, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Tue HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; or, Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. Numerous Engravings, 6s. 6d., hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 

“Tnever saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more har- 
moniously pleasant in text and illustration.”’—Mr. Ruskin, 


“A more pleasing and attractive set of contemplations we have seldom 
seon.”’—Contemporary Review. 


“ Altogether, it is one of the purest and most beautiful gift books of the 
season.” —Art Journal, 

















ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


CENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL, and 
their Religious Lessons. By the Very Rev. Dr. Howson, Dean of 
Chester, Joint Author of ‘‘ The Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’”? With 14 
fine Page Engravings by Paolo Priolo. Imperial 8vo, 6s., handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


HE MIRAGE OF LIFE. With 29 Illustrations 
by Tenn1eu. 4s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards. 


WISS PICTURES DRAWN WITH PEN AND 

PENCIL. Profusely illustrated by Mr. E. Wuymrzr, and beanti- 

pa printed on toned paper. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth extra. New 
on. 


ROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY. A Tale of 
the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By the late Miss E. 
H. WatsHe. Engravings. 16mo. 4s, bevelled cloth boards. 


HE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. A Tale of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798. By the late Miss E.H. Watsux. 4s. 


OLDEN HILLS. A Tale of the Irish Famine. By 
the late Miss E. H. Watsne. 3s. 6d., bevelled cloth boards. 


-) ACQUES BONNEVAL: or, The Days of the 
i oo By the Aurnor or “Mary Powrut.” Royal 16mo, 


HE STORY OF A DIAMOND. Illustrative of 
Egyptian Life and Manners. By Miss M. L. WHatety. Engravings. 
16mo, 3s. 6d. bevelled cloth, gilt edges. 

“It is an ingenious delineation of Egyptian life and manners. The 
thread of the work is the history of a diamond, which passes from one 
owner to another, in almost every condition of life—from the merchant 
to the harem, from the traveller to the Bedouin’s tent. These varieties 
of life, social and religious, are described with a fulness of knowledge 
which a long residence in Cairo has given, and with a literary skill far 
= the average. The illustrations are good.”—Brilish Quarterly 

eview. 


























HE BIBLE HANDBOOK: an Introduction to the 


Study of Sacred Scripture. By JoszerH Anevus, M.A., D.D., 
Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History to the London 
University. 12mo Edition, with Map, 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half-bound; 
8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. Fine Edition, in 8vo, with Mlustrations, 10s, 
cloth boards; 13s. half-bound; 16s. calf, 





HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 

By Josrrn Ancus, M.A., D.D. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards; 7s. half- 

bound; 8s. 6d. calf; 93. morocco. This work is designed to meet the 

wants of the highe* classes in schools, and will be an important aid to 

those who are preyaring for competitive examinations, or are looking 
forward to professional life. 

“For the English language, ‘Marsh’s Lectures,’ ‘Latham’s Handbook,’ 
and, perhaps better than any for this particular examination, ‘ Angus’s 
Handbook of the English Tongue,’ should be studied. For the literature 
itis also necessary to use a handbook; and here, again, Angus’s is pro- 
bably the most useful.”—‘‘ The Indian Civil Service,” in the London 
Quarterly Review, April, 1868. 

“The student who shall master this volume will know his mother 
tongue as few scholars know it. It is a book at once thorough and com- 
prehensive,” —British Quarterly Review, 





EDUCATIONAL HANDBOOKS. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Josrrn Anaus, M.A., D.D., F.R.A.S. 12mo. 6s. cloth boards 
6s, 6d, extra boards, gilt top; 8s. 6d. calf; 9s. morocco. 


** Although this volume contains above 600 pages, it may be fairly 
called a handbook. It isclearin type, convenient in form, and is fittingly 
the work of a man who is Examiner in English Language, Literature, and 
History in the University of London. As English literature occupies a 
place in Civil Service Examinations, the author rightly considered that a 
volume like this handbook might be generally useful. Taken altogether, 
it is the most complete, on its particular subjects, with which we are 
acquainted. It is not a mere compilation, but a work abounding in 
original criticism and compendious history, and is worthy of unreserved 
praise.”’—Atheneewm. 





LITERATURE, selected from the chief British Authors, and 
arranged Chronologically. By JosrpH AncGus, M.A., D.D. 12mo., 
6s. 6d. cloth boards ; 9s. calf; 9s. 6d. morocco. 


“Since the publication of Dr. Angus’s ‘Handbook of Specimens of 
English Literature,’ students have needed no new manual to guide them 
to the works of our foremost writers,”—Athenceum, Jan, 18th, 1868, 








THE SPANISH PENINSULA: its History, Condi- 
tion, and Prospects. 3s. cloth boards. 


(UR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES: their Discovery, 
5 History, Resources, and Prospects. By SamvEt Mossman. Fep. 
vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


RITISH NORTH AMERICA; comprising Canada, 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
&c, Maps. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 


MEXIco: the Country, History, and People. 
— 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 











Fep. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


WSF rt: from the Conquest of Alexander the Great 
to Napoleon Buonaparte. An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
Grora@r Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. Fep.8vo. With Frontispiece. 


Cloth boards, 5s. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH PROTES- 

TANT CONDEMNED TO THE GALLEYS FOR THE SAKE OF 

HIS RELIGION. Translated from the French, Crown 8yo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

‘We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribution to the 
records of genuine martyrology could hardly be found. The style of 
the narrative, in its graphic simplicity, reminds us of De Foe; but the 
well-authenticated facts which it relates are more interesting than fiction, 
and the incidents not less strange.’’—Quarterly Review. 








ANCIENT EGYPT: its Antiquities, Religion, and 
G History, to the close of the Old Testament period. By the Rev. 

vow we. Fep. 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth 
. “No other, of the same extent, contains so good a summary of all that 
18 known of ancient Egypt. Its style is clear and perspicuous. The plan 
and arrangement are good. The illustrations, too, are appropriate. It 
ought to become a popular manual on the subject.’’—Athenceum, 








ee 
ee 





ONIO PALEARIO: a Chapter in the History of 
the Italian Reformation. From the French of M. Bonngr. Crown 
3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


ETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER: being a 

Selection from his Correspondence, with a Sketch of his Life and 

Biographical Notices of his Correspondents. Fecp. 8vo. Engravings. 
4s. cloth boards. 


8vo. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PALESTINE FOR THE YOUNG; or, a Tour 
through the Holy Land. By the Rey. Anprew Bonar, With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges, 


BIBLE SKETCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 

For Young People. By Samvuzet G. Green, B.A. First Series: 
From the Creation to the Israelites’ Entrance into Canaan. Second 
Series: From the Israelites’ Entrance into Canaan to the Close of the 
Old Testament. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, cloth boards. 


[HE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. By the 
Author of “Gilbert Gresham,” “ Stories of Schoolboys,” &c. Fep. 
8vo, with Engravings, 3s. cloth boards; 3s. 6d. extra gilt. 











UDOVIC; OR, THE BOY’S VICTORY. By the: 


Author of “The Awdries and their Friends.” 
boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


**A good schoolboy story, exhibiting the power of conscience and the 
peace which follows obedience to its dictates.”— Clerical Journal, 


[HE STORY OF A CITY ARAB. With Engravings 
printed on toned paper. Fecp. 8vo, 3s. cloth boards; 3s, 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


HENAC’S WORK AT HOME: a Tale of Canadian 
Life. By the Author of *‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” Engravings. 
Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. Just out. 


[HE ORPHANS OF GLEN ELDER. A Story of 
Scottish Life. Engravings. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra, 


18mo, 2s. cloth 














(CBRISTIE REDFERN’S TROUBLES. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 





PrRANCES LESLIE; or, The Prayer Divinely Taught. 
le By Miss BickerstetH. Engravings. Fcp. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 





IFE’S BATTLE LOST AND WON;; or, Robert | 
Joy’s Victory. By the Author of “Christian Home Life,” etc. 
Engravings. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 





sp B8SI04'S FIRST PRAYER. 70th thousand. 
Royal 16mo. Engrayings, 1s. cloth boards; 1s. 6d. extra boards, 
gilt edges, 

**This beautiful tale exhibits a singularly minute and accurate know- 
ledge of the class (of ragged children), its wants, and its capabilities. As 
a literary effort, it will hardly find a rival for nature, simplicity, pathos, 
and depth of Christian feeling.’”’—Earl of Shaftesbury. 


**One of the most tender, touching, and, withal, gracious stories that we 
ever remember to have read. A dear little book for our children. Weare 
not ashamed of having shed tears while bon ome, wl in fact, should have 
been ten times more ashamed if we had not.””—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


PHGRmM STREET: a Story of Manchester Life. 
Fcp. 8vo; engraved on toned paper; 2s, cloth boards; 2s. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges. 





ERN’S HOLLOW. Fep. 8vo. Engravings on 
toned paper. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 





NOCH RODEN’S TRAINING. Fep. 8vo. En- 
gilt e Pa on toned paper. 2s, cloth boards ; 2s. 6d, extra boards, 





4 he FISHERS OF DERBY HAVEN. Fep. 8vo. 
gilt — on toned paper. 2s.cloth boards; 2s, 6d. extra boards, 





[HE CHILDREN OF CLOVERLEY. Fep. 8v0. 


J Engravings on toned paper. 2s, cloth boards ; 2s. 6d, extra boards, 
gilt edges. 





Popular Magazine for the Young, 





THE Sates 


AWD 


SUVRNILE 


(First IssuED 1824.) 


COMPANION, 


INSTRUCTOR. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 


NUMEROUS FINE ENGRAVINGS. 





The articles, in prose and verse, are written by those who are deeply interested in the welfare of the young, and are adapted 
alike to children in the gentleman’s mansion and the cottage home. 


Palace nursery. In its pages entertainment and instruction are blended with lessons of piety. Attention is given to the claims of 
Although entitled ‘‘ THE CHILD’s CoMPANION,”’ a large portion 


Sunday, Infant, and Ragged Schools, and Christian Missions. 
of its contents adapts it for youth to the age of fourteen. 


The Twelve Numbers of the year 1868 make a handsome Volume, containing two beautiful Oil-Coloured Pictures, and 
In this form it is a book of permanent value, 


about FIFTY Engravings. 
Family and-School Libraries, 





Is. 6d. boards, gilt back ; 2s. extra boards, gilt. 


This little companion was for years regularly admitted into the 


and is suited equally as a Gift-book, a Reward, and for 





*y* Zhe Child's Companion has been at different periods enlarged and improved. With a view still further 
10 adapt it to the improved state of periodical literature for the young, it is Droposed to issue on the 1st of January, 


pk New PERIES. 


It will be printed in small quarto size, and will be embellished with superior large engravings by the best English 
and Foreign artists. Every effort will be made to render it worthy of that extended support which the former 
It is anticipated that in its new form it will retain all its present friends, 


1869, the first number of 


series has obtained for forty-five years. 
and secure thousands of new Subscribers. 


preerrereews 





Parents, Superintendents, and Teachers of Schools, and others, are requested to obtain early copies of the 
January Number. : 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anp 164, PICCADILLY. 
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